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Do we really want God to do what he deems best 
for us? Or is there in our minds a latent or haif- 


entertaining that reverence which is due to great 
world-shaping and man-lifting convictions, apart 
from, and antecedent to, all question ef their truth. 
Christianity is often vulgarized by the smallness and 
the garrowness of those who undertake to speak for 
it. But at the worst and lowest, how high even these 
travesties stand above the vulgarity and the pettiness 
of popular anti-Christianity ! 


To be afraid of the closest scrutiny of the Bible 
text is to confess one’s self an infidel or a skeptic. The 
man who feels sure that the Bible text is all pure 
gold has no fears of any test to which the precious 
metal may be subjected; and if, forsooth, this testing 
process should resulf in clearing away from the sur- 
face of the gold any corrosion that has for a season 
dimmed its brightness, he is the more glad for that. 
It is only the man who doubts whether, after all, the 
Bible is pure gold, who shrinks from its fullest test- 
ing. Just now, while timid men’s hearts are failing 
them lest the destructive critics of the Old Testament 
should prove that the sacred text has in it the errors 
they have insisted would naturally be found there, it 
is refreshing to note the confident tone of a reverent 
archeologist like Professor Sayce, as he reports one 
after another of the recent disclosures in the field of 
Old Testament history, saying: “ The fact is another 
illustration of the way in which the discoveries of 
Oriental archzology are restoring the credit of Old 
Testament history, and showing that the difficulties 
'we have found in it are the creation of our own 
ignorance.” 


Discussions over the International lesson, plan are 
always in order; but there are two things that ought 
never to be ignored in these discussions ; namely, fact 
and fairness. It is a fact that a great many persons 
favor the International lessons, while a great many 


persons oppose them. 
days when the plan was first proposed. It is fair to 


This has been so from the 


give emphasis to this fact. But it is not a fact that 
| there are large vested interests in favor of the Inter- 
national lesson plan, which stand as a hindrance to 
any desirable change in its main features. And it is 
not fair to assert, or to intimate, as a fact, that which 
is in no sense true. When the International lesson 





repreesed fear that he will do for us, in the line of | plan was first put forward for public favor, there were 


some cherished longing of ours, that which he knows 
to be best, rather than that which. we hope he will 
deem best? These questions may help us to disclose 
ourselves to ourselves. 


“ Christianity,” says a recent writer, “claims of 
believers, and still more, perhaps, of unbelievers, a 
close, petient, and reverential study. It is not every 
one who has the right to deny.” Beliefs which have 
worked themselves into the bone and sinew of the 
best civilization, and have given shape and direction 
to the noblest lives, are not to be rejected lightly, or 
on slight grounds, or without that thorough examina- 
tion which they invite and welcome. But which of 
us has ever met with a skeptic who had acauired this 
“right to deny”? Most of them are very far from 


large vested interests in copyrighted lesson-plans and 
| question-books and commentaries, both denomina- 
tional and undenominational; and the new plan 
made its progress in spite of all opposition resultihg 
from these interests. But now the lesson-plan changes 
| year by year, and last year’s copyrights are of no 
_ value this year, in this field of Bible teaching. Yet 
| strangely enough the cry is repeatedly made, in 
| public journals, that one of the chief difficulties in 
| the way of any radical improvement on the Inter- 


| national lesson plan is in the opposition of vested 


} 


| rights and moneyed interests which would suffer by 


such a change. This cry certainly seems to ignore 
| both fucts and fairness; and the cry itself would seem 





to be even more unreasonable, when it is made in 
close connection with the advocacy of a new system 
of lessons which is already copyrighted, and the 
owners of which might not unnaturally be supposed 
willing to secure large vested interests in their copy- 
right—if they could do so. But the better way in 
any such matter is to stick to the facts, and be fair. 





WANTED: A MARGIN. 


In one of Charles Egbert Craddock’s stories a law- 
yer puts the case to a jury: “ How many of us keep 
yaller dogs in our houses, and of what use are they?” 
The community to which he spoke was composed 
mainly of poor men; and it has been observed that 
more dogs,“ yaller” and other, are kept among the poor 
than among the rich. Even those who can hardly 
“keep body and soul together,” and who, in very hard 
winters, are obliged to ask assistance to tide over the 
worst weeks, are commonly found to keep a dog. 
And if it be not a dog, then there will be some other 
piece of extravagance,—furniture more costly and 
solid than the need, a musical instrument for which 
they have little use, or the like. It is a common 
experience that the poor also have some very expen- 
sive tastes. The eleventh ward of New York, which 
is made up chiefly of tenement-houses, contains some 
three hundred and fifty liquor saloons, most of which 
are costly in adornment and gorgeous in their style. 
One of them has a counter fringed with silver dol- 
Jars nailed to the woodwork. So in more innocent 
matters, the dealers say that the poor buy the first 
and dearest installment of every kind of fruit, the 
costliest pieces of meat, and the like. 

Now, in an economic view, to take no higher, all 
this is wasteful and foolish—so much so that one 
might expect that an appeal to the common sense of 
the poor would put an end to it all. But it does not. 
About the most ineffective of all the arguments for 
temperance is that which urges the costliness of 
drink. It may be doubted if ever a drunkard was 
reformed by it; and, if he were, we, by instinct, 
should doubt the quality of the reformation. 

All these extravagances grow out of an instinctive 
resistance to the idea that man is to be content with 
the necessary and the indispensable. ,In truth, we 
all share, more or less, in this instinct. ~ The very 
buttons on our coats show that. A penny-wise man 
once calculated that the superfluous buttons on the 
coats of professing Christians would pay for the sup- 
port of a large number of missionaries, if they were 
cut off and sold for that purpose. The calculation 
had a wide circulation, but not a button the /ess was 
worn, nor a missionary the more sent. Man, indeed, 
is so constituted that he must have a margin, whether 
it be “yaller dogs” or superfluous buttons. He 
despises a life which is tied to what is required for ex- 
istence—to what he cannot do without. It is said that 
Diogenes the Cynic tried to reduce life to its lowest 
terms in this respect. He discarded everything but 
a rough suit of clothes and a drinking-cup; and 
when he saw a boy drink out of his hand, he threw 
the cup away. But Diogenes takes no very high 
stand in the world’s esteem, and most people enjoy 








Fiato’s retort on him. He trampied, with his dirty 
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feet, on a rug which Plato possessed as a part of his 
superfluity, saying, “Thus I trample on the pride of 
Plato!” “And with greater pride, Diogenes,” was 
the wiser man’s answer. 

This contempt of the limits of the merely neces- 
sary has its correspondént in the moral and spiritual 
life. We all feel that the minimizing spirit is a mean 
spirit. The man who is honest up to what the law, or 
even public opinion, exacts of him, but goes no far- 
ther, and cannot be depended upon beyond that, is 
worthless for the best social purposes. We look for 
something exuberant, for some overflow in the moral 
qualities of people whom we respect and love. They 
must give good measure, pressed down and running 
over, if they are to come up to our standard. It is 
on men who have no minimum standard of duty that 
society is dependent. They make the success of 
every business house, of every public corporation, of 

every government. They work for an ideal end in 
every sphere and on every level of life. 

In the spiritual life this is equally true. The mini- 

"mum Christian, who does just what he must, and has 
no overflow of spontaneous, unasked service in him, 
may count in the membership of the Church, but he 
does not weigh in the emphasis of its life and influ- 
ence. Our Lord recognized this in his relations to 
men. He was careful of the spontaneous, to shield 
it from harsh criticism, to give it every recognition. 
Mary sitting at his feet, Mary anointing his feet with 
ointment, the children greeting him with hosannas,— 
these are the instances which first come to mind. His 
warnings that the citizens of his kingdom must ex- 
ceed in their righteousness the strict and scrupulous 
legality of the Pharisees, points in the same direc- 
tion. He looks for heartiness, for zeal, for enthusiasm, 
in his people. He had but one minimum Christian 
among his disciples,—Judas, who thought the box of 
precious ointment was too costly an offering, and 
“who also betrayed him.” 

“ He that will always do all that lawfully he may, 
will ofttimes do that which lawfully he may not,” says 
an eminent divine. This puts forward the nega- 
tive side of the same truth. It is a bad inilication 
in us when we begin to ask how far we may go in 
doubtful things, and yet not cast off our Christian 
allegiance. There is a certain exuberance in self- 
denial which befits a Christian. He does not mini- 
mize his abstinences. He does not love to drive near 
the edge of moral and social precipi¢es. He keeps 
well back from them. He leaves a safe margin there. 
He feels that the lawful and the expedient have dis- 
tinctly different boundary lines. If not for his own 
sake, then for the sake of his brethren, he will hold back 
from what may put a stumbling-block in their way. 
He will seek not his own good in the enjoyment, but 
his neighbor’s good in the abstinence. 

The safest guide in all this is what the Apostle 
points to. It is love, a grace which always is exu- 
berant in its manifestations—always has a margin. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Dictionaries have their value, and they have their 
limitations. Their value is in giving to the public a 
record of recognized meanings and uses of words. Their 
limitations are a consequence of the steady growth of 
language, with the inevitable introduction of new words. 
It has several times occurred that a word used and 
approved by The Sunday School Times has not been 
found in any dictionary already in print, but has after- 
wards been given a place in new dictionaries. A keen- 
eyed principal of a prominent Massachusetts high-school 
has discovered another word in these pages which is 
lacking in the dictionaries, but which ought to be there. 
He says: 

What authority do you find for “errancy” (thrice used), 
in column 2, page 818, December 26 issue, in beginning of 
Notes on Open Letters? This is not intended as a “suggestion 
of human errancy,’’ but is the expression of a desire to be in- 
formed. My latest International (Webster) does not comprise 
it, and it is not in my office Century. 

The authority for the word in question is correctly 
given by the questioning correspondent: The Sunday 
School Times for December 26, 1891, page 818, column 


2, in Notes on Open Letters. “’Tis true; ...and pity 
’tis ’tis true,” that the word “errancy” is not to be found 
in any of the great dictionaries. But it is safé to predict 
that it will be found in every great dictionary hereafter 
prepared. A current of religious controversy at the 
present time has reference to the “ errancy ” or “ iner- 
rancy ” of the Bible,—the existence of error, or the free- 
dom from error, in the sacred text, Inasmuch as the 
question has two sides to it, as a. question (whether it 
ought to have, or not), the two words are essential to a 
discussion of the question, Yet, strangely enough, sev- 
eral of the dictionaries have got so far as to recognize 
“inerrancy,” while no one of them gives a place to 
“errancy ” as q word, It is probably true that many 
other authorities than The Sunday School Times could 
be cited for the use of the word in question; but, how- 
ever this may be, the one named is quite sufficient, in 
view of the absolute necessity and correctness of the word 
as a word, 

Whatever may be said of the inerrancy of the Bible, 
the errancy and the incompleteness of The Sunday School 
Times is freely admitted by its Editor. A Michigan 
reader points out an omission in the list, recently given 
in these pages, of helps to the study of Isaiah. Thus: 

In your mention of helps to the study of Isaiah, you omitted 
one which I think very valuable; and that is, ‘‘ How to Read 
Isaiah,” by Buchanan Blake, published by T. & T. Clark, 
Edinburgh; 187 pages; 90 cents. It gives the best compact 
statement of the historical conditions, ete, 

The book referred to is “the prophecies of Isaiah ar- 
ranged in order of time and subject, with explanations 
and glossary.” It is more useful to those who would 
read the book continuously than to those who would 
give close study to separate chapters, It is published in 
this country by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
Another omission from the recently given list was “The 
Prophecies of Isaiah,” by Professor C. von Orelli of 
Basel, translated by the Rev. J. 8. Banks, It is pub- 
lished in Edinburgh by T. & T. Clark, and in New 
York by Charles Scribner’s Sons. It should be noted 
also that Bishop Ellicott’s Old Testament Commentary 
for English Readers is républished in separate volumes 
in the Handy Commentary only to the close of the 
Pentateuch. 


And here comes an Ohio clergyman with, another sug- 
gestion of omissions from the list in question : 

In “The Literature of the Lessons,” Cowles on Isaiah is 
named, but not on Ezekiel and Daniel; Orelli on Isaiah and 
Jeremiah is omitted; Keil on Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Daniel ; 
Murphy on Daniel; and, especially exciting surprise, Alex- 
ander on Isaiah, and Tregelles on Daniel. The list of the 
“ Literature ” was, of course, very small; but, may I ask, for 
reply in Notes on Open Letters, are none of the above-named 
worthy of opening the list for addition ? 

In the brief list of books above referred to, it was 
rather the more recent works on the prophetic books 
than the earlier ones that found mention. For this rea- 
son the works of Calvin and Keil and Hengstenberg and 
Alexander and Tregelles and Murphy, and other well- 
known writers, were not noted. Those who have these 
works in their libraries will be likely to consult them; 
but those who are buying new works would hardly give 
these prominence. Orelli has already been added to the 
list, as above. Alexander on Isaiah has qualities that¢ 
give it permanent value; yet later works are likely to in- 
clude most of that which is thus valuable, with something 
in addition. 


Truth is many-sided, and whenever one side of a great 
truth is presented, there is danger of another side being 
overlooked, by writer or reader. In emphasizing the 
teaching of our Lord that a “halting and hesitating 
attitude is worse than even the deliberate choice of the 
baser service,” a recent editorial in these pages referred to 
the illustration of this truth in the parables of the Prodigal 
Son and the Unjust Steward. This seems to have raised 
the question, in some minds, whether this view would 
not seem to suggest that open profligacy of life is 
preferable to constrained and cold-hearted well-doing. 
A Rhode Island pastor writes as follows on this subject: 

I have been specially interested in your article entitled “ The 
Unlit Lamp and the Ungirt Loin.” The thought of enthusiasm, 
whole-heartedness, in the service of Christ and truth, has been 
one of my pet ideas, and hence anything that savors of compro- 
mise, or dallying with sin, has received my hearty denuncia- 
tion. The thought that comes to my mind, after reading your 
article, is, whether you do not exhibit a preference for an open 
opposition to trath, or even profligacy of life, to a respectable 
morality which covers a life halting between two opinions, 
with an affection for sin, and half hoping to secure peace by 
compliance with the forms of religion. The idea has been 





have hesitated to admit and proclaim it, as it might seem to 
endorse the prodigal son, the man of vicious habits, as superior 
to the man of social respectability. The idea has come to me 
when reading the message to the church of Laodicea, to which 
you refer in your article. I should be glad, as possibly others 
of your readers may be, if you would give us a little more light 
on this question. It seems to me there can be no doubt, of the 
truth of your statement that “ it is the disposition to compromise 
between God and the world which weakens the church and re- 
tards its progress,”—a disposition which, I fear, prevails to,an 
alarming extent. 

Our Lord’s teaching in the parable of the two sons is 
not that gross and open sinfulness is a light thing, er that 
the course of the younger son is to be regarded as the way 
into thedivinekingdom. That parable was spoken to the 
Pharisees and scribes, who refused to hear him, and who 
had come to think their outwardly proper life laid God 
under obligation to dispense with the devotion of the heart. 
To these self-righteous sinners he utters the word of warn- 
ing that, while the gross and open sins of the publicans 
and harlots—the sins which make men beasts—may, and 
do, often prove quite enough to cast men into hell-fire, 
yet they may be less deadly to the spiritual life than the 
sins which make men devils,—the spiritual pride and 
hypocrisy in which a half-service of God generally lands 
men. Our Lord’s hearers were publicans and harlots, 
who were turning to him from their sins, and scribes 
and Pharisees, who were turning away from him to their 
pride. The parable is two-edged, bearing comfort and 
encouragement for the one class, and warning for the 
other. It is not that it is better to do wrong zealously 
than to do right hesitatingly ; but it is that it were better 
to make a positive choice of service on the one side or the 
other, than to attempt to maintain a position midway 
between God and the Devil in the great conflict of the ages, 





DIVINE AND HUMAN. 
BY RICHARD BURTON, PH.D. 


We meet and mingle, we mark men’s speech, 
We judge by a guess, by a fancied slight; 
We give our fellows a mere glance each, 
Then brand them forever, black or white. 


Meanwhile, God’s patience is o’er us a]! : 

He probes for motives, he waits for years ; 

To him no moment is mean or small, 

And his scales are turned by the weight of tears. 
Hartford, Conn. 





EGYPT AND SYRIA IN THE CENTURY 
BEFORE THE EXODUS. 


BY PROFESSOR A. H. SAYCE, D.D., LL.D. 


The revelations made to us by the cuneiform tablets ot 
el-Amarna are by no means exhausted as yet. The tab- 
lets now in the British Museum still remain unpublished, 
and it will be long before we shall learn all that those 
published by the Museum of Berlin have to teach us, 
Little by little we are building up the history of Egypt 
and Syria in the century before the exodus, and are 
beginning to understand the political causes which led 
to that event. 

Among the tablets is a large number of letters or des- 
patches sent by a certain Rib-Hadad, the son of Aman- 
appa, who was governor of Pheenicia. His province 
extended from Joppa, or Jaffa, in the south, to Arvad, 
Zemar, and Arka, in the north, and thus included’ the 
whole stretch of the Phoenician coast. As might have 
been expected from the position of the district he gov- 
erned, he had at his disposal not only a body of troops 
for service on land, but also a fleet. More than.once he 
refers to his ships, some of which were employed in 
bringing him supplies from the land of Yarimuta, a 
country whose position is still undetermined. 

The letters of Rib-Hadad have hitherto resisted a 
complete and successful translation. This has been due 
to the number of curious grammatical forms occurring 
in them, which have nothing corresponding to them in 
Assyrian. They are, in fact, representatives of the 
Canaanite or Hebrew dialect spoken in Pheenicia in 
the fifteenth century before our era, and, as such, will be 
of the highest interest to the Semitic philologist. Thus 
the first person singular of the perfect ends in the suffix 
-ti, as in Hebrew, whereas the corresponding suffix in 
Assyrian is -hu, 

The discovery of the true signification of these forms, 
and the publication of the numerous letters of Bib- 
Hadad which exist in the museums of Berlin and Cairo, 
have now cleared away the difficulties in the way of their 
translation. It is at length possible to understand what 
Rib-Hadad has to say to his correspondents, among 





knocking at the door of my mind, claiming admission; and | 


whom the Egyptian king, of course, occupies the first 
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place, and to form an idea of the political condition of the 
province over which he was governor. The contents of 
his letters are not, indeed, so directly interesting to the 
student of the Old Testament as those of the letters 
from Southern Palestine, but they are indirectly of im- 
portance to him, since Palestine and Phenicia formed, 
at the time, a single province of the Egyptian empire, 
and their interests were bound up with one another. 
The letters make it clear that the empire was already 
tottering to its fall. Rib-Hadad writes letter after letter, 
demanding that “ the household troops” should be sent 
to him, but the troops never seem to have come. The 


enemy steadily advanced, and city after city in the 


northern part of his province fell into their hands. 
Arvad, with its fleet, joined the foe; Arka (of which we 
hear in the tenth chapter of Genesis) was captured, and 
Zemar (mentioned in the same chapter of Genesis) 
remained “like a bird in a cage.” Rib-Hadad declares 
that, if no help arrives, it will be necessary for him to 
fly from his post “in order to save”’ his life. 

Who the enemy was, it is interesting to learn. As in 
the south of Palestine, it was the Khabiri, or “con- 
federates,” who were threatening the Egyptian power; 
farther north it was the “ plunderers,” or Beduin, They 
were under the command of a certain Ebed-Asherah and 
his sons. The name of Ebed-Asherah, ‘‘ The servant of 
Asherah,” deserves attention, since it settles the dis- 
puted question as to the signification of the word trans- 
lated “ grove,” in the Authorized Version, against Well- 
hausen and his followers. Asherah is written in the 
cuneiform sometimes Ashirti, sometimes Ashrati. More 
than once it is preceded by the determinative of divinity, 
thus proving that the name was that of a goddess. Ashe- 
rah was, in fact, the old Canaanitish goddess of fer- 
tility, symbolized by a cone or upright pole. In later 
times, her place was largely taken by the goddess Ash- 
toreth. But Ashtoreth was not of native origin. She 
was but the Canaanitish form of the Babylonian Istar, 
imported from abroad like Anah or Anu Rimmon and 
Nebo; and the wide extent to which she was worshiped 
testifies to the deep and permanent influence of Baby- 
lonia upon the populations of the West. 

It would seem, however, that although Ebed-Asherah 


* and his sons are described by Rib-Hadad as being “very 


strong,” their suctess was in great measure due to the 
assistance of powerful allies. When Amenophis IV. or 
Khu-n-Aten, ascended the throne of Egypt, the sons of 
Ebed-Asherah had fled to the Babylonian court, and 
subsequently, with the help of “the king of Mitanni,” 
or Aram-Naharaim, of “the king of the Kassi,” or 
Babylonians, and of “the king of the Hittites,” had 
“occupied the country of the (Egyptian) king for them- 
selves.” This was in Northern. Syria, and from this 
vantage-ground they werd able to descend upon Pheenicia 
when the power of Egypt began to decline. 

We know, from other letters in the el-Amarna col- 
lection, that the Hittites had become a formidable 
danger to the Egyptian empire. The extreme north of 
Syria was already in their hands; and the day was not 
far distant when they were going to plant their stan- 
dards in Aleppo, in Hamath, and in Kadesh. The Kas- 
site kings of Babylonia were naturally anxious to recover 
the power and influence in the West which had been 
lost by the Syrian conquests of the Egyptian. Pharaohs; 
and thongh the ruling king of Egypt was closely allied 
in blood to the king of Mitanni, we need not go beyond 
modern history to learn that family ties seldom stand in 
the way of political interests. The king of Jerusalem 
tells us that Aram-Naharaim and Babylonia had already 
marched side by side to the conquest of Palestine; and 
it is therefore not surprising to find them taking advan- 
tage of the weakness of Egypt, and again uniting to 
overthrow its authority in Asia. Here is what Rib- 
Hadad says in one of his despatches to his Egyptian 
master: “‘The king of the country of the Babylonians 
and the king of the country of the Mitanni are power- 
ful, and have taken the country of the king for them- 
selves long ago, and they have seized the eities of thy 
governor; yet thou delayest to grant the request of the 
commissioner, so they have scized the cities for them- 
selves. Now they have captured the city of Ullaza. If, 
therefore, thou delayest until they have taken the city 
of Zemar, and also have slain the commissioner and the 
household troops who are in Zemar, what can one do? 
and I cannot march up to Zemar the city: The cities of 





1 Notr.—It is doubtful whether the Assyrian tsabé pidati is, as Dr. 
Zimmern of Halle calls it, “a peculiar phrasing” dor tsabé bitdte, 
“‘warriors of the houses,’’—that is, “‘ garrisons”’ (according to Zim- 
mern), or “ the household troops" (according to Sayce). There are 
strong reasons to consider pidati (used for a certain kind of soldiers) 
as a word of Ezyptian origin. having nothing in common with the 
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Ambi, Sigata, Ullaza, and Arvad are hostile to me. They 
have plotted to enter the city of Zemar, even these cities 

and their ships. And the sons of Ebed-Asherah are in 

the field.” 

Babylonia never recovered its old position in Syria. 

The Hittite invasion blocked the way. Moreover, the 

predominance in Asiatic politics which had belonged to 

Babylonia for so many centuries, passed into the hands 

of Assyria, Internal dissensions allgwed an Assyrian 

king to capture Babylon, and led eventually to the ex- 

tinction of the Kassite dfnasty. It was otherwise with 

Aram-Naharaim.. For two centuries longer it continued 

to play an important part in the affairs of Western Asia. 

I have found the name of Mitanni, or Aram-Naharaim, 

among the names of the countries engraved by Ramses 

II. on the walls of the temple of Luxor, discovered last 
winter, as well as on the walls of the temple erected by 

Ramses III. at Medinet-Habu. Here it twice occurs in 

the list of nations who joined the Hittites and the in- 

habitants of the Greek islands in their attack upon Egypt 
in the thirteenth century B.C. It was one of the coun- 
tries whose forces marched by land through Syria and 
Palestine; but its king was not among those who were 
killed or captured by the Egyptian army. Now, the in- 
terval which divides Ramses III., of the twentieth Egyp- 
tian dynasty, from Ramses II., the Pharaoh of the 
Oppression, of the nineteenth dynasty, corresponds very 
well to the interval which elapsed between the middle 
age of Moses and the defeat of Chushan-rish‘athaim, 
king of Aram-Naharaim, by Othniel. The inscriptions 
at Medinet-Habu thus explain how a king of Aram- 
Naharaim came to be in southern Palestine in the, period 
immediately succeeding the Israelitish conquest, and 
afford a most extraordinary verification of the historical 
accuracy of fhe biblical narrative. The eight years 
during which Chushan-rish‘athaim oppressed Israel 
would have been the years during which his allies were 
engaged in their assault upon Egypt, and their annihila- 
tion at the hands of the Egyptians would have afforded 
Othniel the opportunity of freeing his people from thein 
oppressor. The fact is another illustration of the way in 
which the discoveries of Oriental archeology are restor- 
ing the credit of Old Testament history, and showing that 
the difficulties we have found in it are the creation 
of our own ignorance. 

But it is time to return to Rib-Hadad. His residence 
as governor was at Gebal, eight miles to the north of 
Beyrout, well situated in the middle of his province, pro- 
vided with a good harbor, and commanding the high- 
road into the interior which led through the gorge of the 
Dog-river. Gebal was, moreover, a sacred city, the seat 
of “the Divine Lady,” who is often invoked, in the let- 
ters of the governor, to watch over the Egyptian king. 
The legend which related how the mutilated body of 
Osiris was washed. up upon the shore at Gebal probably 
had its origin ip the days when the city was the capital 
of an Egyptian province. 

Eastward of the northern part of this province lay 
“the country of the Amorites, which also owned obedi- 
ence to the Egyptian Pharaoh. Here was situated the 
sacred city of Kadesh, which in later days became the 
southern capital of the Hittite invader. Aman-appa, 
the father of Rib-Hadad, seems to have been the gover- 
nor of the Amorite province, which extended southward 
as far as Mt. Hermon. What were the relations between 
the Amorites of this province and the Amorite kingdoms 
east of the Jordan, or the Amorites of southern Pales- 
tine, we have yet to learn. 

The following letter, the latter part of which is unfor- 
tunately destroyed, will give some idea of Rib-Hadad’s 
style, and of the substance of most of his despatches: 

“{To] Khayapa... Rib-Hadad [speaks] thus: At thy 
feet I fall. O Amon, the god who is su[preme], thou 
knowest thy light is in the countenance of the king my 
lord, of whom, behold, thou art a dog; the king knows 
[it], and in thy own person the king has sent thee as a 
commissioner. Wherefore dost thou delay, and dost not 
speak to the king, that he may send the household troops, 
and that they may march to the city of Zemar? What 
is Ebed-Asherah, the servant, the dog? Yet he has 
taken the country of the king for himself. “What is his 
origin? Yet he is strong among the Beduin; strong is 
his power, and he has despatched fifty convoys of horses 
and two hundred foot-soldiers, and they are stationed in 
the city of Sigata, in his presence. Until the household 
troops appear, he will not assemble all the Beduin; yet 
he has taken the city of Sigata and the city of Ambi.” 

The word “dog,” it must be added, is used in these 
letters in the sense of a “minister,” probably in imita- 
tion of an Egyptian idiom; and it would appear that 





Bemitic diru, * nouse.””—THE EpiTon. 


Ebed-Ashérah had been at one time in the service of the 





Egyptian monarch. We hear about him and his sons 
several times in the despatches which were sent from 
Palestine. 
Cairo, Egypt. 
LOVE’S SUPREMACY. 
BY MARY B. DODGE. 

Rare men, I think, are they, like one I knew, 

Of patient spirit, yet sublimely brave,— 

So brave he little recked himself to save, 
But, compassing with care the chosen few, 
Was swift, for all, some deed of grace to do. 

His large soul faltered not; and, as the wave 

Which hastes the pebble or the pearl to lave, 
His kindness sought the high and lowly too. 
He had not wealth; nor skilled was he in art; 

Neither in science nor in letters learned ; 

And still he wore the signet of a king: 

Not vaunting aught, but of such valiant heart 

The victor’s royal rights he deftly earned— 

As David earned them—by the simplest thing. 

Windham, New York. 





IN CHRIST JESUS. 
BY WAYLAND HOYT, D.D, 


It is quite possible for one to stand in another. My 
eye fell on a pathetic incident, which is a very real 
illustration of one’s standiyg in another. You have all 
heard or read of the man of the iron mask. Well, this 
incident my eye fell upon goes on to tell how, ™ the 
Blind Asylum at Steglitz, a short distance from Berlin, 
there lives a man who until recently was quite as mys- 
terious a personage as the famous man of the iron mask, 
Application was made for apartments at the asylum 
which would be worthy of a wealthy occupant. A little 
after, a man appeared, accompanied by a_ beautiful 
woman, who was his wife. The man evidently belonged 
to the higher classes, and the woman also was lifted in 
her looks and bearing. But about the face of the man 
there was a linen mask, having openings opposite the 
mouth and nostrils, but which was never removed before 
attendants. The man sat in a dark room, into which 
others were rarely admitted. His food was given to his 
wife, and by her to him; and nothing could be learned of 
his name and history except the fact that both husband 
and wife were from Russia, At last the story behind 
the linen mask came out. This gentleman was a mem- 
ber of a noble family in Russia. He had become in- 
terested in the trials and hopes of the Nihilists. When 
the murder of the late emperor was planned, the execu- 
tion of the terrible deed fell to him. His oath bound 
him to the Nihilists, his family ties to the Czar. Finally 
he refused to do the deed. After some time another 
revolutionist threw the bomb which he had declined to 
throw, and the Emperor Alexander was dead; but his 
refusal to do what had fallen to him had not been for- 
gotten. Passing along one of the principal streets of 
St. Petersburg, something was dashed into his eyes, and 
in a moment he found he could not see. His mouth was 
deformed, his cheeks were burned and disfigured, his 
face was so unpleasant to look upon that a linen mask 
must be held over it. But now emerged a womanly 
heroism. He was betrothed to a Russian countess, She 
was broken-hearted when she heard of the sad act. He 
offered to break the engagement with her; but she re- 
fused, and declared she would remain with him until 
death, They were married privately in a little church, 
and on their wedding day they started for this Blind 
Asylum in Steglitz, where they had hopes of restoring 
the poor man’s sight. And here his wife, with devotion 
unfailing, attends him, and prays for the time when he 
can look upon her face again. 

Well, it is easy eriough, it seems to me, to see how 
that poor blind man with the linen mask is in his wife. 
How she enfolds him, helps him, defends him; how she 
is nurse for him, and company for him, and eyes for 
him ; how he stands in her as in a kind of fortress, she 
preventing how immensely much of the pain and weak- 
ness and various disaster which would naturally fall to so 
sad a plight! And he, accepting it all, as he has a right 
to do, thus stands in her confiding love. You see, when 
we can come on some such illustration which even 
measurably sets it forth, it is not difficult to understand 
how ong may stand in another. 

In some such way, only in a way deéper, stronger, 
more intimately, and more vitally, the believer has his 
standing in Christ Jesus, 

Why, no less than thirty-three times, in St. Paul’s 
Epistles does this phrase “in Christ” occur! * 





“ Vietorina, in pace et in Christo” (“ Victorina in peace 
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in Christ”) “Ursuia, accepta sis in Christo” (“ Ursula, 
thou art accepted in Christ’’), “Spes in Christo” (“ Hope 
in Christ”), “ Spes in Christo Deo” (‘‘ Hope in Christ 
God”),—it was thus, of their standing in Christ, the early 
Christians thought of all their dead, sculpturing their epi- 
taphs in the dark catdcombs of Rome. 

Let us think of the old, old story. Though a story 
old, it is a story fresh. It is the heart and meaning of 
our faith, We must part with our Christianity if we 
withhold or slur insistence on it. Whatever was needed 
to be done in order that a sinful man might stand in the 
glad release and in sweet acceptance of a perfect justifi- 
cation, Christ has done forasinful man. Man, as sinner, 
is exposed to doom, and in man’s nature Christ’s has met 
and expihted the doom of violated law. Man, as sinful, 
has missed obedience, and in man’s nature Christ has 
utterly obeyed the Jaw for disobedient man, As one 
has put it, “Christ’s expiatory suffering delivers the 
believing sinner from the punishment which the law 
threatens, and Christ’s perfect obedience establishes 
for the believer a right to the reward which the law 
promises,” 

And the believer is one who, by faith, accepts for him- 
self, and puts himself over into, the discharging suffer- 
ing and the entitling obedience of the Lord Jesus. He 
takes to himself what Christ has done for him, and so 
stands in Christ. ‘ 

Federally, the believer is in Christ. Christ is the new 
Adam. As by nature the heliever is physically in the 
fleshly Adam, so is he pow by faith spiritually in the 
spiritual Adam,—the head of the regenerate race of 
the sons of God. 

Vitally, the believer is in Christ. As the branch is 
in the vine, drawing its life from it, so from Christ into 
the believer push and pulse the currents of his spiritual 
energy. . 

Mystically, the believer is in Christ. So thoroughly 
is he in him that not even the Holy Spirit can ade- 
quately set forth in symbol the closeness and dearness 
of it, There are such depths of meaning in this stand- 
in Christ of the believer that it lies mystically below the 
significance of even inspired speech. ‘For we are 
members of his body, of his flesh, and of his bones, 
For this cause shall a man leave his father and mother, 
‘and shall be joined unto his wife, and they two shall be 
one flesh. This is a great mystery: but I speak concern- 
ing Christ and the church.” 

Eternally, the believer is in Christ. “They shall 
never perish, neither shall any man pluck them out of 
my hand.” “Who shall separate us from the love of 
Christ?” 

What a boon—that any smitten sinner, accepting 
Christ, may be in Christ! As the day is in the sun, so 
is the believer in his Lord. And as everything the day 
needs is in the sun, so everything the believer needs is in 
his Lord. 

Minnecpolis, Minn. 





TO MY FRIEND. 
BY D. M. 


God never loved me in so sweet a way before: 
’Tis he alone who caa such blessings send : 
. And when his love would new expression find, 
He brought thee to me, and he said, ‘“‘ Behold—a friend,” 


Philadelphia. 


THE TEN MINUTES AFTER THE LESSON. 
BY THE REV, JOHN BRITTAN CLARK. 


In nearly all Sunday-schools, however much their 
order of service may vary, there is a little time given to 
the superintendent, which he is expected to use in 
behalf of the lesson. This time averages about ten 
or fifteen minutes, and is usually placed between the 
close of the lesson by the teachers and the dismissal 
exercises. How best tec employ these moments is the 
question that perplexes the superintendent from Sunday 
to Sunday. 

Above all things, do not waste them. After the bell 
has called the school to order, and all are ready, is no 
time for the superintendent to leave the platform for 
the purpose of conferring with some officer; nor is it the 
proper time to consult with the chorister, or enter intoa 
hurried examination of the hymn-book. Any matter 
vequiring attention should be previously attended to, 
while the school is otherwise engaged than in idle wait- 
ing for the superintendent. It is a most common occur- 
rence to have some of the ten minutes after the lesson 
lost in this manner, and tbeir loss is sure to cause fur- 
ther waste of time in reggining attention and order. 


—— 
Not infrequently is the teacher, interrupted in a most 
important part of the lesson, and obliged to waste in 
this way a few moments that were much desired, heard 
to say, “I do wish he would not call us to order till he 
is ready.” Have something ready for the attention 
requested. 

Do not preach. These ten minutes are not given for 
the purpose of getting a sermon. There is no need for a 
well-rounded speegh on some general truth that very 
likely is in no way, or at best but indirectly, connected 
with the lesson of the day. There is before the desk an 
audience that has already been held « half-hour, and 
preached to at closest range; it is in no condition to 
listen to a little sermon meant to top off the lesson, and 
which is almost invariably punctuated with bell-strokes, 
and interjected, “Only one of us can speak at a 
time,” “‘I will wait till the talking ceases,” and which 
ends with, “And I hope, next Sunday, when I speak, 
I shall not be so annoyed with whispering.” I once 
asked a bright little fellow, after the service, what the 
superintendent did. With intonation most pathetic, and 
indicative of long-suffering, he replied, “ Oh, nothing! 
He just talks!” 

Do not re-teach the lesson. There are some things in 
life that must be taken for granted, and one of them is 
that the teacher has taught the lesson in the time given 
for that purpose. But the superintendent is not rare who 
goes on an entirely different assumption, and spends‘all 
of his ten minutes in re-teaching the lesson, bringing out 
and emphasizing the very things that even the average 
teacher could not fail to present to the class. To do this is 
not only useless, it is most discourteous in the inference 
it: suggests of the inefficiency of the teachers, and is 
wearisome to the scholars, extremely tiring. I sympa- 
thized most heartily with a very capable ‘teacher when, 
not long since, she said, “Our superintendent goes all 
through the lesson again, and it’s an awful bore.” 

Do not lecture. These.ten minutes after the lesson 
are too few and too precious to be given to long bio- 
graphical sketches, or to tedious connecting of dynasties, 
or to dry presentations of the geography of countries that 
may be the scenes of the lesson. “Such lectures are too 
suggestive of day-schools, and are amply given in the 
lesson books or leaves. The necessary facts can safely 
be entrusted to the class teaching. It is questionable 
whether their neglect is a matter for great concern. 

Re-view the lesson. Devote these ten minutes strictly 
to re-viewing, which is entirely distinct from re-teaching. 
When in day-schools a re-view is announced, it is under- 
stood that the exercise will consist in simply eliciting 
from the scholars what has previously been taught. The 
re-view of the Sunday-school lesson should be of the same 
nature as the re-view of the every-day lesson. The con- 
ditions of the first part of the afternoon should in these 
ten minutes be entirely reversed, the school becoming 
teacher, and the superintendent or reyiewer an eager, 
questioning scholar. Oneof the most successful reviews 
I ever heard was so conducted. The speaker started out 
at once by saying that he intended asking questions, and 
intended to do it as rapidly as he could. He wanted 
any one to answer; it made no matter whether the 
answer was right or wrong. Then he began a fire of 
brief, clear questions: “ Whom are we meeting in the les- 
son? What did he do? Wheredid he go?” As he 
asked the questions he lgpt pointing rapidly in different 
directions, and throwing in “‘Quick! quick!” No ques- 
tion went unanswered or waited an answer. If no an- 
swer came instantly, he answered himself, and at once 
said, “That was what he said. What did he say?” The 
whole school was actually lashed, by the rapid energy of 
the questioning, into an eager excitement to answer.’ | If 
an important answer was given, he would raise his hand 
high up, in plain sight, and, clearly giving the answer, 
ask the entire school to watch bis hand, and repeat the 
answer when his hand came down. Of course, the up- 
lifted hand and its expected fall got the attention, while 
the answer, emphasized by a united answer, impressed 
itself. The entire lesson was covered, and the two or 
three chief facts elicited driven home by concerted an- 
swers, within ten minutes. 

It should be the aim of every superintendent to study 
how to vary this review exercise. New faces are attrac- 
tive, however pleasant to the school his own face may 
be. New voices are interesting. The great thing is for 
superintendents to appreciate the importanct of these 
ten minutes after the lesson, and for them to realize that 
a proper use of them requires careful antecedent prepa- 
ration. The superintendent, as he uses these ten min- 
utes, can ruin uttérly, or he can aid most materially, the 
efforts of his teachers. 





FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


WHAT SARA MEANT TO BE. 
. BY ELIZABETH P. ALLAN. 


The fall sunshine sifted through the leaves of maples 
and elms, in Uncle Tom’s big back yard, and picked out 
several curly heads it found there to shine on. There 
had been a visitation going on at Uncle Tom’s, what he 
called “a gathering of the clan ;” that is, all the brothers 
and sisters, and a sample of all their families, had met at 
Arrowwood for a week’s talk about old times. 

The party was going to break up to-morrow, and even 
the small fry felt a wee bit sober about it, and indulged in 
some very grown-up talk, out under the maples and elms. 

“What are you goin’ to be, Tom Tinker, when you 
grow up?” 

Tom Tinker was Uncle Tom’s boy, and he had to be 
called something else besides Tom to show which Tom 
you meant. , 

‘A grand master at the lodge,” replied Tom, promptly. 
He had recently seen an “Odd Fellows’” show. This 
seemed to the little company such a bold ambition that 
it checked imagination for a while. 

“T’s goin’ to keep store,” spoke up Ben Miley, Aunt 
Jenny’s seventh boy. A great boy he was, too, sturdy of 
limb and strong of will. “They store men mus’ have 
lots of candy,—mus’n’t they?” 

Of course, Ben was laughed at, but, af course, he didn’t 
mind. Ben always enjoyed the jokes on himself. 

And so the little company divided out, preachers and 
circus-riders getting the largest following. Nobody had 
asked the girls what they meant to be, and the pretty 
little white-frocked girls seemed to be listening in 
silence, with subjection, according to St. Paul’s pat- 
tern for them, when suddenly the quietest of the lot 
piped up loud and clear, 

“I’m going to be a hero,” said Sara Finney. Sara 
was a pale, plain child, with white hair and white eye- 
brows, and a “I-don’t-belong” look. “I don’t know 
how Jenny ever came to have such an ugly little kid,” 
said one brother to the other; “she looks as if she was 
washed out.” 

“But she ain’t,” said Uncle Tom, shrewdly; “she’s 
washed in. She’s got more sand in her craw than any 
one of the grandchildren.” 

This was Sara, who was going to be a hero! 

Then all the children laughed again. Laughing at 
Ben made it easier to laugh again. 

“ You mean a heroine!” shoufed Tom Tinker, doubling 
up and starting off afresh. , 

“No, I don’t!” said Sara, angrily,—wherever she had 
found her hero there had been no heroine alongside. 
“T’m going to be a hero.” 

Poor Sara! Her heroism did not take the form of in- 
difference to being made fun of. She went off in a huff, 
with two bright red spots on her pale little cheeks. 


“Where’s Sara?” asked Aunt Jenny at supper time, | 


—‘ bread-and-butter rol]-call,” as Uncle Tom dubbed it. 

Why, they had forgotten all about Sara! Where was 
she,sure enough? Nobody knew, and nobody seemed 
able to find out. Auft Jenny’s cheeks got as pale as 
Sara’s; and, though Uncle Tom blustered, and called the 
missing child his little rapscallion, and more names like 
that, we all knew, by the time the bit of a silver moon 
shone low on the horizon, that he was as unhappy as 
anybody. 

“ What made her go off, you whopping nuisances?” he 
asked the rest. 

Then came the story of Sara’s wanting to be a hero, 
and half of us laughed, while the other half cried. 

Of course, she was found, or she wouldn’t have led the 
Westover, High School in all her classes last year. But 
where, do you think? She had found a negro girl, about 
twice her own size, crying in a field, and had undertaken 
the case. “Cassy” had come from a neighboring vil- 
lage with a company of berry-pickers, who had trooped 
back, forgetting her; and now Cassy was terrified at 
being alone, at sundown, on a big, strange farm. 

It wasn’t with any idea of being a hero, but just 
because she was always a’brave, kind, enterprising little 
girl, that Sara at once undertook the part of Good 
Samaritan. And maybe you won’t believe it, but she 
actually led Cassy the three miles to Trexam, and walked 
back alone. é 

“ Now, Saya,” said Uncle Tom solemnly, after she had 
been kissed and cried over, “ you-keep right on being a 
her. It’s the kind of life to lead; but, child, pick broad 
daylight for it next time,” 
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Jet your soul delight itself in fat- 


January 23, 1892.} 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
(First Quarter, 1892.] 


1, January 3.—The Kingdom of Christ.......... c..scesssees sosveves Tsa. 11 : 1-10 


2. January 10.—A Song of Salvation.... 
3. January 17.—Overcome with Wine 
4. January 24.—Hezekiah’s Prayer and Deliverance.... 
5. January $1.—The Suffering Saviour ...............-..ccseeeeseeereeee 


6. February 7.—The Gracious 


7. February 14.—The New Covenant. 


8. February 21.—Jehoiakim’s Wicke« 
9. February 28.—Jeremiah Persecate 


10. March 6.—The Downfall of Judah................00 


11. March 13.—Promise of a New Hea 
12, March 20.—Review. 


18a, 26 : 1-10 





Isa. 37 : 14-21, 33.38 
Isa. 53 : 1-12 
Isa. 55: 1-13 
Jer. 31 : 27-37 






Call... 
iness. 
_ eee 


De cencssuassociescccsmmoniqncdsaced Ezek. 36 : 25-38 


13. March 27.—The Blessings of the Gospel............ ssssessesesseee Isa. 40 : 1-10 





LESSON VI., SUNDAY, 


FEBRUARY 7, 1892. 


TitLteE: THE GRACIOUS CALL, 


. LESSON 


(Isa. 55 : 1-13. 
COMMON VERSION. 

1 Ho, every one that thirsteth, 
come ye to the waters, and he 
that hath no money; come ye, 
buy, and eat; yea,come, buy wine 
and milk without money and 
without price. 

2 Wherefore do ye spend money 
for that which is not bread? and 
your labour for that whtch satisfieth 
not? hearken diligently unto me, 
and eat ye that which is good, and 


ness. 

3 Incline your ear, and come 
unto me: hear, and your soul shall 
live; and I will make an everlast- 
ing covenant with you, even the 
sure mercies of Da’vid. 

4 Behold, I have given him for 
a witness to the peuple, a leader 
and commander to the people. 

5 Behold,thoushalt call anation 
that thou knowest not,and nations 
that knew not thee shall ran unto 
thee, because of the Lorp thy 
God, and for the Holy One of Is’- 
ra-el; for he hath glorified thee, 

6 | Seek ye the Lorp while he 
may be found, call ye upon him 
while he is near: 

7 Let the wicked forsake his 
way, and the unrighteous man 
his thoughts: and let him return 
unto the Lorp, and he will have 
mercy upon him; and to our God, 
for he will abundantly pardon. 

8 4 For my thoughts are not 
your thoughts, neither are your 
ways my ways, saith the Lorp. 

9 For as the heavens are higher 
than the earth, so are my ways 
higher than your ways, and my 
thoughts than your thoughts’ 

10 Foras the rain cometh down, 
and the snow from heaven, and 
returneth not thither, but water- 
eth the earth, and maketh it bring 
forth and bud, that it may give 
seed to the sower, and bread to 
the eater : 

11 So shall my word be that 
goeth forth out of my mouth: it 
shall not return unto me void, but 
it shall accomplish that which I 
please, and it shall prosper in the 
thing whereto I sent it. 

12 For ye shall go out with joy, 
and be led forth with peace: the 
mountains and the hills shall 
break forth before you into sing- | 
ing, and all the trees of the field 
shall clap their hands. 

13 Instead of the thorn shall | 
come up the fir tree, and instead | 
of the brier shall come up the | 
myrtle tree: and it shall be to the 
Lorp for a name, for an everlast- 
ing sign that shall not be cut off. 





1 Heb. weigh. 


TEXT. 


Memory verses: 6-8.) 


REVISED VERSION. 


1 Ho, every one that thirsteth, 
come ye to the waters, and he 
that hath no money; come ye, 
buy, and eat; yea, come, buy 
wine and milk without money 
and without price. Wherefore 
do ye ! spend money for that 
which isnot bread? and your 
2labour for that which satisfi- 
eth not? hearken diligently 
unto me, and eat ye that which 
is good, and let your soul 
8 delight itself in fatness, In- 
cline your ear, and come unto 
me; hear, and your soul shall 
live: and I will make an ever- 
lasting covenant with you, 
even the sure mercies of David. 
4 Behold, I have given him for 
a witness to the peoples, a 
8 leader and commander to the 
6 peoples. Behold, thou shalt 
call a nation that thou know- 
est not, and a nation that knew 
not thee shall run unto thee, 
because of the Lorp thy God, 
and for the Holy One of Israel; 
for he hath glorified thee. 
6 Seek ye the Lorp while he 
may be found, call ye upon him 
7 while he is near: let the wicked 
forsake his way, and the un- 
righteous man his thoughts: 
and let him return unto the 
Lorn, and he will have mercy 
upon him; and to our God, for 
he will abundantly pardon. 
8 For my thoughts are not your 
thoughts, neither are your 
ways my ways, saith the Lorp. 
9 For as the heavens are higher 
than the earth, so are my ways 
higher than your ways, and 
my thoughts than your 
10 thoughts. For asthe rain com- 
eth down and the snow from 
heaven, and returneth not 
thither,but watereth the earth, 
and maketh it bring forth and 
bud, and giveth seed to the 
sower and bread to the eater; 
so shall my word be that goeth 
forth out of my mouth: it shall 
not return unto me void, but it 
shall accomplish that which I 
please, and it shall prosper in 
12 the thing wheretoIsentit. For 
ye shall go out with joy, and 
be led forth with peace: the 
mountains and the hills shall 
break forth before you into 
singing, and all the trees of the 
field shall clap their hands. 
13 Instead of the thorn shall come 
up the fir tree, and instead of 
the brier shall come up the 
myrtle tree: and it shall be to 
the Lorp for a name, for an 
everlasting sign that shall not 
be cut off. 


we 


1 


~~ 


20r, earnings *Or, prince 


The American Revisers would substitute ‘ Jehovah” for “the Logp” 


throughout. 





LESSON PLAN. 


Topic OF THE QUARTER: Christ the King. 


GoLpEN TEXT FoR THE QUARTER: He shall reign over the 


house of Jacob for ever; 


end,—Luke 1 : 33 


and of his kingdom there shall be no 


Lesson Topic: Called by the King. 


Lesson OUTLINE: 


Gotpen Text: Seek ye the 


1. Invitations and Promises, vs. 1-5. 
2. Preparations and Encouragements,vs.6-13. 


Darty Home READINGS: 


M.—Isa. 55:1-18. Called by the King. 
T.—Isa. 35: 1-10. The way opened. 
W.—Isa, 40: 1-11. The people comforted. 
T.—Isa, 42 : 1-16. Under the King’s sway. 
F.—Isa. 43:1-7. Encouragements. 
$.—Isa. 53: 1-12. Announcing the call. 
$.—Isa. 60: 1-22. The glorious end. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, INVITATIONS AND PROMISES, 


|, The Thirsty Called : 

Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters (1). 
Blessed are theythat .. . thirst after rey ey ‘ome 5 : 6). 

He would have given thee living water (John 4: 

lf any man thirst, let him come unto me, and orink (John 7 : 37). 
ll. The Poor invited: 

He that hath no money ; come ye (1). 

Thou hast thought to obtain the gift of God with money (Acts 8 : 20). 
He... said, Blessed are ye poor (Luke 6 : 20). 

Did not God choose them that are poor (Jas. 2 : 5). 

ill. The Fdéolish Reproved : 

Wherefore do ye spend money for that which is not bread f (2). 
How long, ye sisaplo ones,-will ye love wat Riese ? (Prov. 1 : 22.) 
How long halt ye between two opinions ? “Fr sj 18 : 21.) 

Why stand ye here all the day idle? (Matt. 20: 

IV. The Obedient Blessed: 

Let your soul delight itself in fatness (2). 

The peeing, if ye sha hearken unto... the Lord (Deut. 11 : 27). 
If ye be. jent, ye shall eat the good of the land (Isa. 1 : 19). 
He went on ‘his way rejoicing (Acts 8 : 39). 

V. Life for the Attentive : 

Hear, and your soul shall live (3). 


The} that hear shall live (John 5 : 25). 


Every soul, Ya ch shall not hearken, ... shall be utterly destroyed 
(Acts 3 : 


Blessed is sy that readeth, and they that hear (Rev. 1 : 3). 


Vi. A Leader for the Nations : 
A leader and commander to the peoples (4). 
He leadeth me beside the still waters (Psa. S} 2). 
Thou that leadest Joseph like a flock (Psa. 1). 
He goeth before them, and the sheep follow him (John 10 : 4). 
Vil. A Triumph for the Lord: 
A nation that knew not thee shall run wnto thee (5). 


The abundance of the sea shafl be turned unto thee (Isa. 60 : 5). 
Until the fulness of the Gentiles be come in (Rom. 11 : 25). 
Every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord (Phil. 2:11). 


II, PREPARATIONS AND ENCOURAGEMENTS, 


1. Immediate Seeking: 
Seek ye the Lord while he may be found (6). 
. in a time when thou mayest be found (Psa. 32 : 6). 
- quickly, whiles thou art... in the way (Matt. 5 ; 25), 
Behold, now i#the day of salvation (2 Cor, 6 : 2). 
ll. Sin Forsaken : 
Let the wicked forsake his way (7), 
Put away the evil of your doings (Isa, 1 : 16). 
Wash thine heart from wickedness (Jer. 4 : 14). 
Turn ye, turn ye from your evil ways (Ezek. 33:11). 
il. Pardon Assured: 
He will abundantly pardon (7). 
Thon art a God ready to pardon (Neh. 9: 4g 
I will pardon all their iniquities (Jer. 33 : 
Who is a God like unto thee, that att iniquity ? 
IV. Divine Superiority : 
My thoughts are not your thoughts (8), 
The Lord seeth not as man seeth (1 Sam. 16 : 7). 
As the heaven is high, . . . so great is his mercy (Psa. 103 : 11). 
The love of Christ which passeth knowledge (Eph. 3 : 19). 
V. Effeotive Revelation: 
My word . .. shall not return wnte me void (11). 


Is not my word like a fire? saith the Lord (Jer. 2: 29). 
The word of God is s living, and active (Heb. 4: 
Begotten again, ... through the word of God a Pet, 1 : 23). 


(Micah 7 : 18). 


Vi. Joyous Results : 
Ye shall go out with joy (12). 


The ransomed... shall... come with singing (Isa. 35 : 10), 
Behold, my servants shall sing for joy (Isa. 65 : 14), 
That your joy may be fulfilled (Jolin 15 : 11), 


Vil. Honors to God: 
It shall be to the Lord for a name (13). 


He guideth me... for his name’s sake (Psa. 23 : 3). 

That they might be unto me ... for a name (Jer. 13:11 

ov may see your good works, and glorify your Father (Matt. 
6) 


Verse 1.—‘‘ Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters.” 
(1) Attention arrested ; (2) Condition described ; (3) All included; (4) 
Relief proffered. 

Verse 2.—** Wherefore do ye spend money for that which is not 
bread?’’ (1) Hungering; (2) Striving; (3) Failing; (4) Erring. 

Verse 3.—** Hear, and your soul shail live.” (1) The soul's peril; 
@ The soul's deliverance: (3) The soul's life. —(1) Hearing; (2) 
ving. 

Verse 5.—‘‘He hath glorified thee.” 
Israel’s glorification. 

Verse 6.—‘‘Seek ye the Lord while he maj be found.” 
to seek; (2) How to seek; (3) When to seek. 

Verse 7.—‘‘ He will have mercy upon him.” (1) The quality of 
mercy; (2) The source of mercy; (3) The reci ients of mercy. 

Verse 8.—‘‘ My thoughts are not your thoughts.” (1) Wherein man 
resembles God; (2) Wherein man differs from God. 

Verses 10, 11.—‘‘ As the rain. ..so shall my word be.’”’ (1) Pro- 
cee es from God; (2) Inducing to fruitfalness; (3) Enriching the 
worl 

Verse 12.—* Ye shall go out with joy.”” (1) Pining in captivity; 
(2) Rejoicing in deliverance.—(1) The captives; (2) The Deliverer : 
(3) The emancipation. 

Verse 13.—** It shall be to the Lord for a name.”’ 
liverances; (2) Divine exaltation. 


(1) Israel’s humiliation ; (2) 
(1) Whom 


(1) Human de- 


LESSON BIBLE READING. 


THE CALLS OF GOD. 


By his Son (Isa. 55 :5; Rom. 1 : 6), 

By his Spirit (Rev. 22: 17). 

By his works (Psa. 19 : 1-8; Rom. 1 : 20). 
By bis miisters (Jer. 35 : 15; 2 Cor. 5 : 20). 
By his gospel (2 Thess. 2 : 14). 





Lord while he may be Sound, | 


call ye upon him while he is near.-—Isa. 55 : 6. 


Addressed to all (Isa. 45 : 22; Matt. 20 : 16). 
From darkness (1 Pet. 2 : 9). 
Toetetnal life (Acts 13 : 48; 1 Tim."6 : 12). 


LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING PropHEcY.—The description of the suffering, 
yet triumphing, servant of Jehovah (Isa. 53) is followed by 
a magnificent description of the blessedness of Zion (Isa. 54), 
which is properly applied to the triumph of the Messiah in 
his future kingdom. This introduces the invitation of the 
lesson. 

Time.—After B.C. 701. 

between B.C. 554 and 538. 
OvutTitnE.—The urgent invitation to accept the free offer 
of grace, under the figure of food and drink (vs. 1, 2); this 
is the blessing of Messiah’s reign, to extend to other nations 
(vs. 3-5). But to attain this blessing, the Lord must be 
sought (v. 6) in true repentance (v. 7), for he is worthy of 
trust as higher than men (vs. 8, 9) ; he rules in nature to give 
food to man, and this is a figure of his gracious dealings (vs, 
10,11). The return from exile (v. 12) is the figure of ‘the 
new blessings of redemption (v. 13). 


Modern critics accept a later date, 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROF£SSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


Verse 1.—Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters: 
This is an invitation addressed to all, urging them to avail 
th@mselves of the rich and free salvation which has been pro- 
vided by the great servant of the Lord, as described in the 
preceding chapters. That the provision is unstinted and 
abundant is implied in the offer to all to partake of it. It is 
‘water for the thirsty, refreshing and life-giving. The only 
condition is need, and the need is universal. Men are every- 
where perishing with thirst, which nothing can slake but the 
water of God's salvation.—And he that hath no money: The 
offer is as free as it is cordial and universal. No price is 
demanded, and gone would be accepted. None are so rich as 
to be able to bring an, equivalent for this priceless salvation, 
None are so poor as to be excluded for that reason from par- 
ticipation in its benefits, The poor and those who are sensi- 
ble of their spiritual poverty are especially welcomed (Matt. 
5:3); while they who fancy themselv@s rich, and increased 
with goods, and in need of nothing, shall be sent empty away 
(Luke 1 : 53).—Come ye, buy, and eat: The word translated 
“buy” has the special sense of buying grain or buying food. 


of a feast, or of an inexhaustible supply of food, of which all 
who are hungry and thirsty are freely invited to partake.— 
Yea, come, buy wine and milk without money and without prices 
The invitation is repeated and made more urgent so as to 
overcome all reluctance, to encourage the timid; and to assure 
all who hear that no hard conditions are imposed. There are 
rich and costly provisions in abundance,—not for those who 
merit them or have earned them, but for those who have 
nothing to offer as an equivalent. 

Verse 2.— Wherefore do ye spend money for that which is not 
bread? and your labour for that which satisfieth not? “Spend 
money ;” literally, weigh silver. In the absence of coined 
money, the precious metals were weighed to determine their 
value. While declining to receive the provisioh of God's 
grace, which is precisely adapted to the clamorous necessities 
of their souls, and which is offered to them as a free gift, they 
are spending large sums and exhausting their strength to 
obtain what will not meet their need and cannot satisfy the 
wants of their souls—Hearken diligently unto me, and eat ye 
that which is good, and let your soul delight itself in fatness: In 
contrast with all unsatisfying objects of desire, there is here 
propounded that which is really good in the highest.sense of 
the word, which will promote our truest welfare and impart 
the most exalted happiness. The figure of a feast is still 
maintained, “Fatness” is rich, savory food, such as would 
be partaken of with the greatest relish. 

Verse 3.—Incline your ear: God is the speaker, as in the 
preceding and following verses. Men bend their ears toward 
him whom they are solicitous to hear, that they may catch 
every word that falls from him.—And come unto me: To him 
who is the bountiful source of all good, the giver of every 
good gift, who has all resources at command, and can supply 
all our need.—Hear, and your soul shall live: Life.in its truest 
and best sense shall be the possession of those who hearken 
to the call of God and come to him to obtain it; that life 
which flows from communion with him, and is joined with 
the sense of his love and favor.—And I will make an everlast- 
ing covenant with you: There is an allusion here to former 
covenants which God had made with his people,—his cove- 
nant with Abraham, and that with Israel at Sinai. To these 
covenants Israel had proved unfaithful, and thus forfeited the 
benefits which had been promised in them, and which they 
would have received had they adhered to their engagements, 
But now the Lord promises to make a covenant which should 
not be liable to be interrupted and set aside,—a permanent, 
enduring, everlasting covenant, which should be secured be- 
yond peradventure, and placed on sueh a footing that it never 
could fail or be abrogated.—Even the sure mercies of David: 
God's promise to David (2 Sam. 7 : 12-16) was an everlasting 
covenant, ordered in all things, and sure (2 San.. 23 ; 5), 





However the descendants of David might transgress, and be 


The blessings of salvation are represented under the emblem , 
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visited in consequence with stripes, God's designs of mercy 
to be accomplished through the Messiah descended from him, 
he would not suffer to be frustrated. 

Verse 4.— Behold, i have given him for a witness to the peoples, 
a leader [or, margin, prince] and commander to the peoples: 
This is what God made David personally, and what was in 
still fuller measure to be accomplished by the kingdom Which 
he established, and especially to be achieved by the greatest 
of his descendants, who is, by way of eminence, the Son of 
David. David extended his conquests far and wide, over 
surrounding nations, not only subduing them by force of 
arms, but testifying everywhere to the power and greatness 
of that God whose chosen instrument he was, and to whom 
he ever acknowledged that all his successes were due. This 
was, however, only the initiatory step to that world-wide 
dominion which was promised to the Son of David, and that 
testimony to the’ glorious character of God which should 
be given to the world by the conquests which he should 
achieve. 

Verse 5.—Behold, thou shalt call a nation that thou. knowest 
not: Through this everlasting covenant Israel should achieve 
the conquest of the world, the spiritual subjugation of even 
nations of which they had as yet never heard, and of whose 
existence they had no knowledge.—And a nation that knew 
not thee shall run unto thee: Nations so remote as to have had 
no knowledge of the people of God. shall be attracted by tltem 
so powerfully that they shall hasten to ally themselves with 
them.—Because of Jehovah thy God, and for the Holy One of 
Israel: This is a favorite expression of Isaiah. The holiness 
of God was vividly impressed upon his mind in that sublime 
vision which he saw in the temple (Isa.6:3). And this 
holy God adored by seraphim was the God of Israel, in cove- 
nant relation with them, who had made them his peculiar 
people.—For he hath glorified thee: It was the distinction which 
God had accorded to them, and the blessings which he had 
bestowed upon them, which gave them such influence and 
power among the nations. 

Verse 6.—Seck ye Jehovah: Resort to him, entreat his favor, 
seek to know him and hold communion with him.— While he 
may be found: The implication is that the present is a favor- 
able opportunity, which should not be allowed to slip away 
unimproved. He now graciously invites you to himself; but 
if his call is unheeded, he may not continue to repeat it to 
reluctant ears.—Cull ye upon him while he is near : His readi- 
ness to hear is shown by the fact that he does not stand aloof 
and indifferent to the condition of men. On the contrary, he 
is near, he is within easy call. 

Verse 7.—Let the wicked forsake his way, and the unrighteous 
man his thoughts: The first step in repentance is to abandon 
all that is evil, to give up all sinful courses, and not even to 
suffer the thoughts to dwell with pleasure upon what is 
wrong. By thoughts here are probably more particularly 
meant plans and purposes. All their most cherished plans, 
if they are sinful, must be at once and forever renounced. 
And the second step in repentance is the positive one.—And 
let him return unto Jehovah: Penitently seeking God is called 
returning to him. It is coming back to his true allegiance, 
to that pristine condition in which man was originally cre- 
ated, but from which he has so seriously wandered.—And he 
will have mercy upon him: The greatness of his sins, their 
number and their aggravations, do not, in this case, enter into 
the account. He who truly repents, forsaking sin and turn- 
ing to the Lord, shal! be forgiven, however great his guilt 
may have been (Prov. 28 : 13).—And to our God: This is the 
gracious characteristic of our God, in distinction from all 
other divinities, which are cruel, wrathful, capricious. Our 
God is plenteous in mercy, and ready to forgive.—For he will 
abundanily pardon: He is not stinted in his grace. He par- 
dons, not only few or slight offenses, and he does not pardon 
grudgingly, simply remitting the penalty, but still remember- 
ing the transgression, He wipes out the guilt of sin finally 
and forever, and takes the pardoned rebel to his arms as a 
beloved child. 

Verse 8.—For my thoughts are not your thoughts, neither are 
your ways my ways, saith Jehovah: He had called upon the 
wicked to forsake their ways and their thoughts, and the rea- 
son for this exhortation is here given,—they are not con- 
formed to the ways and the thoughts of God. His infinite 
excellence is the ultimate standard of right. Perhaps, too, 
we should not overlook a thought which is suggested by con- 
necting this verse with the last clause of the verse preceding. 
Such amazing mercy to gross offenders, and such abundant 
pardon as the Lord grants to the guilty and the vile who are 
penitent, transcends all the ways and thoughts of men. 

Verse 9.—For as the heavens are higher than the earth, so are 
my ways higher than your ways, and my thoughts than your 
thoughts: The vastest measure that the material universe sup- 
plies, the immensity of space that rises above us, is here em- 
ployed to image forth the inconceivable distance between the 
infinitely exalted thonghts of God and the low and groveling 
thoughts of men. Man's purposes are limited within very 
narrow bounds; his grandest undertakings are of small ac- 
count, and he has but little capacity to carry them into effect, 
God’s designs are immensely great, and his ability to accom- 
plish what he purposes is unlimited. 


Verse 10.—For as the rain cometh down ond the snow from 
heaven, and returneth not thither, but watere'h [or, more exactly 
rendered, but when it hath watered the earth, and made i bring 
forth and bud, and given seed to the sower and bread to the eater]: 
A figure is drawn from the natural agency which God em- 
ploys to beautify the earth and render it productive, and thus 
supply the wants of all that live upon it. Here is a magnifi- 
cent result, such as, in its extent, its variety and beneficence, 
surpasses immensely all human projects, and yet is unerr- 
ingly accomplished by a very simple process which God has 
ordained and employs for the purposes. He sends the rain 
and the snow, which ultimately return in vapor to the sky, 
but not until they have first done the work for which 
they were appointed. This marvelous system of irrigation 
from the clouds of heaven redeems the world from a dreary 
waste, covers it with an endless variety of vegetation to de- 
light the eye which is capable of discerning beauty, and to 
sustain the life of man and beast. 

Verse 11.—So shall my word be that goeth forth out of my 
mouth: God's word of promise, communicated by his servants 


beneficent designs for this world, and his agency for effecting 
them is his word, which, though uttered by men inspired by 
him, has nevertheless proceeded directly from God’s own 
mouth, and is invested with the same omnipotence as that 
creative word which spoke the world into being at the first.— 
It shall not return unto me void: The word uttered by prophets 
commissioned of God shall not be ineffective, cannot remain 
unfulfilled.— But when it hath accomplished that which I pleased, 
and hath prospered in the thing whereto I sent it: God’s word is 
here spoken of under the figure of a messenger, who is com- 
missioned to execute a certain task, and who first does his 
work thoroughly, and then returns to make his report to him 
who sent him. The word here spoken of is God’s pro- 
phetic word, in which he has set forth what he designs to 
accomplish on behalf of his people. But the language used 
is also appropriate if applied to his preached word, com- 
missioned to effect the salvation of a lost world. 

Verse 12,—For ye shall go out with joy, and be led forth with 
peace: The prophet contemplates the people under oppression 
and exile in Babylon, from which, as from all calamities, 
of which it was a notable instance and a type, it was God’s 
purpose to deliver them; and that with a deliverance so 
signal and conspicuous that it should not only fill. them 
with joy, but the very hills and trees shoufd share their 
delight. 

Verse 13.—The transformation that should be effected in 
their condition is figuratively represented by the substitution 
of fir-trees and myrtle-trees for thorns and briers.—And it 
shall be to Jehovah for a name: It shall redound to his glory. 
It shall give him a great name, and lead to his being greatly 
praised.— For an everlasting sign that shall not be cut off: It 
shall be a conspicuous and indestructible monument, forever 
evidencing his power and grace. 

Princeton Theological Seminary. 


THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


This lesson is made up of promises to the Hebrew exiles of 
God’s gracious favor after their return to their own land. 
Like other chapters of Isaiah, it illustrates with equal force 
and beauty the rise and glory of the kingdom of Christ, alike 
as a whole and in its individual triumphs, though originally 
addressed to the captives on the Euphrates as a revelation of 
his gracious design to favor his church and crown it with 
future honor by leading them back to Palestine and rebuild- 
ing Jerusalem. 

Thus, in his fifty-fourth chapter, the prophet cheers the 
hearts of his countrymen, amidst the depression which was 
sinking almost to hopelessness through the long delay in their 
deliverance from their oppressors by the assurance that Israel 
would yet have a glorious future, with a larger population and 
wider territories than in the past (Isa. 54: 1-3), Their shame 
would pass away and be forgotten, and they would see how 
God had afflicted them for a moment for their good, that he 
might, when they sought him in penitence, crown them with 
pitying love that would thenceforth never be clouded. Jeru- 
salem would yet be rebuilt in glory only to bé imagined by 
picturing a city whose stones would be set in fair colors; 
whose battlements would be of rubies, whose gates would be 
carbuncles, and whose border would be of pleasant stones 
(Isa. 54: 11,12). No weapon formed against it would pros- 
per, and its citizens would rejoice in unbroken peace (vs. 
18, 17). 

But with hearts so gloomy, and often, no doubt, apathetic, 
it was hard to rouse an enthusiasm in these prophetic visions. 
Too many were contented with their lot. Many of them 
might, indeed, sigh at the remembrance of the land of their 
fathers, but their grief was largely sentimental. Babylon 
was a far richer country than Judea. They were prospering 
in it. To return to Palestine would be to face privation, and 
fight with a host of difficulties. The well-to-do Jews of Lon- 
don or New York City are not less inclined to set off for the 





Holy Land to-day than were their ancestors in Babylon, as 


a rule; for only a very few could be induced to go back when® 
permission to do so was finally granted by Cyrus. The prophet 
seeks to rouse them to a better mood. Their material com- 
forts and prosperity were not worthy to engross them (Isa. 
55:1,2). After all, they were weighing out their money 
for that which was not bread, and spending their gains on’ 
that which brought no real satisfaction. Let them listen to 
him, and turn zealously to Jehovah ; casting in their lot with 
those who feared his name, and they would have a reward far 
richer than the corn and the wine of Babylon could yield. 
If they really thirsted thus for the favor of God, the prophet 
could promise them blessings more grateful than water in the 
desert; blessings so abundant that they would be like the 
outburst of copious fountains from which all could take freely, 
without stint; blessings which might, indeed, be compared 
to the free and rich supply to all of wine and milk, without 
money and without price. Jehovah, he says, bids him say 
in his name: “ Incline your ear, and come unto me””—be no 
longer indifferent and deaf to my call; “hear, and your soul 


| shall live,”—turn to me with hearty loyalty, willing to be 
the prophets, shall be similarly effective. God has grand and 


my people in truth, 


The mass of the exiles, as I have said, were farfrom en- 
thusiastic in devotion to Jehovah. But with those who 
showed themselves zealous for the restoration of God’s king- 
dom on Mt. Zion he would make an everlasting covenant: 
the abiding mercies he showed to David. That is, he would 
give them, as his people, the power, dominion, and glory 
which he had given to the hero-king. “ Behold, I have given 
him”—that is, David—“ a witness to the peoples,”—that is, 
a lawgiver,—“ a leader and commander to the peoples;” and 
so shall Israel again be, if it seek and follow me. “ Behold, 
thou,” Israel, wilt be so mighty, like David, that thou shalt 
summon outlying nations, strangers to thee, to submit to thy 
rule, and forthwith they “shall run unto thee,” to cast them- 
selves at thy feet. Israel will be able to do this “ because of 
Jehovah its God, and for the Holy One of Israel ; for he hath 
glorified thee,” showing himself so mighty and gracious a 
Protector of his people. 

But it is hard to move the cold ungodliness of the exiles, 
and therefore the prophet once more appeals tothem: “Seek 
ye” then “Jehovah while he may be found.” He is near 
now; near to deliver his own from Babylon. Seek him by 
earnest prayer.and true honor of his laws. “Call ye upon 
him while he is near: let the wicked forsake his way, and 
the unrighteous man his thoughts: and let him return 
unto the Lord, and he will have mercy upon him; and to 
our God, for he will abundantly pardon.” The demand for 
the religion of the heart, and not merely performance of out- 
ward rites, is very striking. Sincere godliness is the con- 
dition of the gracious assurances vouchsafed being fulfilled,— 
a condition necessary alike under the old and the new dis- 
pensation, and as true under Christ as under the Jewish 
Church ; as truly addressed, moreover, to every “ unrighteous 
man” to-day as to the Israelites in Babylon. 

The mass of these, however, did not believe in the coming 
deliverance, or in the visions of future national. glory in 
Judea, and did not care for either; ‘and therefore the prophet 
proceeds with a refutation of their questionings, and to 
strengthen those who are faithfu] by a confirmation of all 
that he has said in God’s name. Jehovah is indeed resolved 
to carry out all he has promised. “My ways,” says he to 
the unbelieving, “and my thoughts are not your ways 
and your thoughts. I am not fickle and changeable, like 
man, but keep my word without fail, and therefore will 
assuredly protect my true people forever.” The unbelieving 
insinuated that he had abandoned them, and would never 
restore Israel,—for where was Cyrus, to whom they looked? 
Away, against the kingdom of Croesus, in the farthest parts 
of Asia Minor, not, apparently, thinking of Babylon! But 
Jehovah’s ways are as widely different from the ways of men 
as the heavens are higher than the’ earth, and they are as 
much grander; for, while men are inconstant and unreliable, 
Jehovah is ever the same, and ever faithful. 

This unchangeableness will assuredly be shown in his 
éarrying out the promise of delivering Israel; for, as the rain, 
when it falls on the earth, does not return to the heavens, 
but waters the earth, and makes it bring forth and bud, that 
it may give seed to the sower and bread to the eater; so the 
word of Jehovah, once spoken, does not return empty and 
resultless to him, but accomplishes that which he pleases, 
and carries out fully that for which he has sent it. In the 
same way the deliverance will certainly be attained. The 
words of Balaam are for ever true: “God is not a man, that 
he should lie; neither the son of man, that he should repent: 
hath he said, and shall he not do it? or hath he spoken, and 
shall he not make it good?” (Num. 23: 19.) 

The exiles will, then, assuredly be set free, and led back to 
their father-land. They will go forth from Babylon with 
rejoicing and jubilee, not in fear and anxiety; they will go 
forth also in peace, molested by no foe, for Jehovah himself 
will be their leader. The very mountains and hills will, as 
it were, break forth into singing before them, on their march, 
and all the trees of the field will clap their hands for joy 
when they see the glory of the approaching God at the head 











of his people. Not only so, but the track through the dry, 
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barren, and rough desert will become pleasant and easy. In- 
stead of the thorny shrubs of the wilderness shall come up 
the fir-tree, and instead of the brier shall come up the myrtle; 
and from that time they shall remain, as an abiding beauty 
where there were formerly only wastes, and be an everlasting 
remembrance of the greatness and truth of Jehovah in fulfil- 
ing his promise by bringing back the exiled nation to their 
home. 


Talbothurst, Bournemouth, England. 





THE CALL TO THE THIRSTY. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


The call to partake of the blessings of the Messianic salva- 
tion worthily follows the great prophecy of the suffering Ser- 
vant. No doubt the immediate application of this chapter is 
to the exiled nation, who in it are summoned from their vain 
attempts to find satisfaction in the material prosperity’ of 
exile, and called to make the only true blessedness their own 
by obedience to God’s voice. But if ever the prophet spoke 
to the world, he does so here. It_is no spiritualizing of his 
invitation which hears in it the voice which invites all man- 
kind to share the blessings of the gospel feast. 

The glorious words need little exposition. What we have 
to do is to see that they do not fall on our ears in vain, They 
may be roughly divided ipto two sections,—the invitation to 
the feast, with the promises to the obedient Israel (vs. 1-6), 
and the summons to the necessary preparation for the feast; 
namely, repentance, with the reason for its necessity, and the 
encouragements to it in the might of God’s faithful promises 
(vs. 6-13). 

Whose voice sounds so beseechingly and welcoming in 
this great call, which rings out to all thirsty souls? If we 
note the “me” and “I” which follow, we shall hear God 
himself thus taking the office of summoner to his own feast. 
By whatever media the gospel call reaches us, it is in reality 
God’s own voice to our hearts, and that makes the responsi- 
bility of hearing more tremendous, and the folly of refusing 
more inexcusable. 

Who are invited? . There are but two conditions expressed 
in verse 1, and these are fulfilled in every soul. All are sum- 
moned who are thirstytand penniless. If we have in our 
souls the desires that all the broken cisterns of earth can 
never slake—and we all have these,—and if we have nothing 
by which we can procure what will still the gnawing hunger 
and burning thirst of our souls,—and none of us have,—then 
we are included in the call. Universal as the craving for 
blessedness, and the powerlessness to satisfy it, are the adap- 
tation and destination of the gospel. 

What is offered? Water, wine, milk,—all the beverages 
of a simple civilization, differing in their operation, but all 
precious to a thirsty palate. Water revives, wine gladdens 
and inspirits, milk nourishes. All that any man needs or 
desires is to be found in Christ. We shall not understand 
the nature of the feast unless we r€member that he himself is 
the “gift of God.’”’” What these three draughts mean is best 
perceived when we listen to him saying, in a plain quotation 
of this call, “If any man thirst, let him come unto me and 
drink.” Nothing short of himself can satisfy the thirst of 
one soul, much less of all the thirsty. Like the flow from the 
magic fountain of the legend, Jesus becomes to each what 
each most desires. 

How does he become ours? The paradox of buying with 
what is not money is meant, by its very appearance of contra- 
diction, to put in strongest fashion that the possession of him 
depends on nothing fn us but the sense of need and the will- 
ingness to accept. We buy Christ when we part with self, 
which is all that we have, in order to win him. We must be 
full of conscious emptiness and desire, if we are to be filled 
with his fginess. Jesus interpreted the meaning of “come to 
the waters” when he said “He that cometh to me shall 
never hunger, and he that believeth on me shall never thirst.” 
Faith is coming, faitly is drinking, faith is buying. 

The universal call, with its clear setting forth of blessing 
and conditions of possessing, is followed by a pleading remon- 
strance on the folly of lavishing effort and money on what is 
not bread. It is strange that men will cheerfully take more 
pains to continue thirsty than to accept the satisfaction which 
God provides, They toil and continue unsatisfied. Experi- 
ence does not teach them, and all the while the one real good 
is waiting to be theirs for nothing. 


“Tis heaven alone that is given away ; 
Tis only God may be had for the asking.” 


Christ goes a-begging, and we spend our strength in vain toil 
to get what we turn away from when it is offered us in him. 
When the great Father offers bread for nothing, we will not 
have it, but we are ready to give any price for astone. It 
is not the ‘wickedness, but the folly, of unbelief, which is the 
marvel. 

The contrast between the heavy price at which men buy 
hunger and the easy rate at which they may have full satis- 
faction is farther set forth by the call to “incline the ear,” 
which is all that is needed in order that life and nourish- 
ment which delights the soul may be ours. “ Hearken, and 


eat” is equivalent to “Hearken, and ye shall eat.” The real 
“good” for man is only to be found in listening to and obey- 
ing the Divine voice, whether it sound in invitation, promise, 
or command. The true life of the soul lies in that listening 
receptiveness which takes for one’s own God’s great gift of 
Christ, and yields glad obedience to his every word, 

The exiled Israel was promised an “everlasting covenant” 
as the result of their acceptance of the invitation; and we 
know whose blood it is that has sealed the new ,covenant, 
which abides as long as Christ’s fulness and men’s need shall 
last. That covenant, of which we seldom hear in Isaiah, 
but which fills a prominent place in Jeremiah and Ezekiel, 
is further explained as being “the sure mercies of David.” 
This phrase and its context are difficult, but the general 
meaning is clear. The great promises of God’s unfailing 
mercy, made to the historical founder of the royal house, 
shall be transferred and continued, with inviolable faithful- 
ness, to those who drink of the gift of God. 

This parallel between the great King and the whole mass 
of the true Israel is further set forth in verses 4 and 5, Each 
begins with “ Behold,” and the similar form indicates simi- 
larity in contents. The son of Jesse was in some degree God’s 
witness to the heathen nations, as is expressed in several 
psalms; and, what he was imperfectly, the ransomed Israel 
would be to the world. The office of tne Christian Church is 
to draw nations that it knew not, to follow in the blessed path, 
in which it has found satisfaction and the dawnings of a more 
than natural glory transfiguring it. They who have thein- 
selves drunk of the unfailing fountain in Christ are thereby 
fitted and called to cry to others, “Come ye to the waters.” 
Experience of Christ’s preciousness, and of the rest of soul 
which comes from partaking of his salvation, impels and 
obliges to call others to share the bliss. 

The second part of the chapter begins with an urgent call 
to repentance, based upon the difference between God’s ways 
and man’s, and on the certainty that .the Divine promises 
will be fulfilled. The summons in verses 6 and 7 is first 
couched in most general terms, which are then more closely 
defined. To “seek the Lord” is to direct conduct and heart 
to obtain possession of God as one’s own. Of that seeking, 
the chief element is calling upon him; since such is his 
desire to be found of us that it only needs our asking in order 
to receive. As surely as the mother hears her child’s cry, so 
surely does he catch the faintest voice addressed to him. But, 
men being what they are, a change of ways and of their root 
in thoughts is indispensable. Seeking which is not accom- 
panied by forsaking self and an evil past is no genuine seek- 
ing, and will end in no finding. But this forsaking is only 
one side of true repentance; the other is return to God, as 
is expressed in the New Testament word for it, which implies 
a change of mind, purpose, and conduct. The faces which 
were turned earthward and averted from God are to be turned 
God-ward and averted from earth. Whosoever thus seeks 
may be confident of finding, and of abundant pardon. The 
belief in God’s loving forgivingness is the strongest motive to 
repentance, and the most melting argument to listen to the 
cull to seek him. But there is another motive of a more 
awful kind; namely, the consideration that the period of 
mercy is limited, and that a time may come, and that soon, 
when God no longer “ may be found” nor “ is near.” 

The need for such a radical change in conduct and mind 
is further enforced, in verses 8 and 9, by the emphatic state- 
ment of present discord between the exiled Israel and God. 
Mark that the deepest seat of the discord is first dealt with, 
and then the manifestation of it in active life. Mark also 
that the order of comparison is inverted in the two successive 
clauses in verse 8. God’s thoughts have not entered into 
Israei’s mind and become theirs. The “ thinkings” not being 
regulated according to God’s truth, nor the desires and senti- 
ments brought into accord with his will and mind, a con- 
trariety of “ways” must follow, and the paths which men 
choose for themselves cannot run parallel with God’s, nor be 
pleasing to him. Therefore the stringent urgency of the call 
to forsake “the crooked, wandering ways in which we live,” 
and to come back to the path of righteousness which is traced 
by God for our feet. 

But divergence which necessitates repentance is not the 
only relation between our ways and God’s. There is eleva- 
tion, transcendency, like that of the eternal heavens, high, 
boundless, the home of light, the storehouse of beneficent 
influences which fertilize. If we think of the dreary, flat 
plains where the exiles were, and the magnificent sweep of 
the sky over them, we shall feel the beauty of the figure. If 
“not as your ways” was all that was to be said, repentance 
would be of little use, and there would be little to encourage 
to it; but if God’s thoughts of love and ways of blessing arch 
themselves above our low lives as the sky bends, pitying and 
bestowing, above squalor, barrenness, and darkness, then peni- 
tence is not in vain, and the low earth may be visited with 
gifts from the highest heaven. 

The certainty that such gifts will be bestowed is the last 
thought of this magnificent summons. The prophet dilates 
on that assurance to the end of the chapter. He seems to 





catch fire, as it were, from the introduction of that grand 
figure of the lofty heavens domed above the flat earth. In 


effect, what he says is: They are high and inaccessible, but 
think what pours down from them, and how all fertility de- 
pends on their gifts of rain and snow, and how the moisture 
which they drop is turned into “seed to the sower, and bread 
to the eater.” Thinking of that continuous benefaction and 
miracle, we should see in it a symbol of the better gifts from 
the higher heavens. So does God’s word come down from 
his throne. So does it turn barrenness into nodding harvest. 
So does it quicken undreamed-of powers of fruitfulness in 
human nature and among the forces of the world. So does 
it supply nourishment for hungry souls, and germs, which 
shall bear frnit in coming years. No complicated machinery 
nor the most careful culture can work what the gentle 
dropping rain effects, There is mightier force in it than 
in many thunder-clouds. The gospel does with ease and 
in silence what nothing else can do. It makes barren souls 
fruitful in all good works, and all happiness worthy of men, 
Therefore the summons to drink of the springing fountain 
and to.turn from evil ways and thoughts is recommended 
by the assurance that God’s word is faithful, and all his 
promises firm. 

The final verses (vs. 12, 13) give the glowing picture of the 
return from exile, amid the jubilation of a transformed world 
as the strongest motive to the obedient hearkening to God’s 
voice, to which the chapter has summoned, and as the great 
instance of Géd’s keeping his word. 

The flight from Egypt was “in haste” (Deut. 16 : 3); but 
this shall be a triumphal exodus, without conflict or alarms, 
All nature shall participate in the joy. Mountains and hills 
shall raise the shrill trill of rejoicing, and the trees wave 
their branches, as if clapping hands in delight. This is more 
than mere poetic rhetoric. A redeemed humanity implies a 
glorified world. Nature has been involved in the conse- 
quences of sin, and will share in the results of redemption, 
and have some humble reflected light from the liberty of the 
glory of the sons of God. 

The fulfilment of this final promise is not yet. All earlier 
returns of the exiled Israel from the Babylon of their bondage 
to God and the city of God, such as the historical one which 
the prophet foretold, and the spiritual one which is repeated 
age by age in the history of the Christian Church and of sin- 
gle penitent souls, point on to that last, triumphant day when 
“the ransomed of the Lord shall return,” and the world be 
transfigured to match the glory that they inherit. That fair : 
world without poison or offense, and the nations of the saved 
who inhabit its peaceful spaces, shall be, in the fullest stretch 
of the words, “to the Lord for a name, and for an everlasting 
sign that shall not be cut off.” The redemption of man 
and his establishing amid the felicities of a state, correspon- 
dent to his God-given glory, shall be to all eternity and to all 
possible creations the highest evidence of what God is, and 
his token to all beings. : 

Manchester, England, 


TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 


Oh the relishable rhythm of this precious chapter! It rip- 
ples over our ears and souls like a cascade of comfort. One 
could listen to it as music, prize it as poetry, but he must love 
it as meeting all the deepest wants of ali our race. It only 
mentions thirst to offer sparkling water, wine, and milk. It 
does not even say hunger, but offers bread without money and 
without price. Only infinite love could be so glad in per- 
petually giving some one else the best end of a bargain as to 
exhaust every possible symbol of expression. Marriage bells 
and viols have no such music. Only a loving heart breaking 
out in human voice can reiterate such glad persuasion. To 
what sweet children did the repeated music of the invitation 
flow? to what just affianced bride, beautiful as sunrise, and 
electric with love, did the ravishing words outpour? To 
neither. To ugly men, old in sin, and hateful in treason and 
rebellion. How could they? ‘God only knows the love 
of God,” 

An everlasting covenant is offered to be made between God 
and man (v. 3). What does this include? (see Heb. 9 : 15), 
“ He is the mediator of a new covenant, that a death having 
taken place for the redemption of the transgressions that were 
under the first covenant, they that have been called may 
receive the promise of the eternal inheritance”’ Those 
under sentence of death for sin are reprieved and given 
life and eternal inheritance. No wonder words are too’ 
little significant, and music. too little delicious for such 
announcements. 

On what conditions can such blessed beatitudes be ours? 
(vs. 6,7.) Seek, call, forsake evil deeds, bad thoughts, return, 
and the gates of the morning are not as full of blushes as 
the whole heavens are full@f mercy. and pardon. 

This is not by the power of our achievement. No, God’s 
infinitely high thoughts and ways do it. He illustrates it by 
his rain, giving bread. Even so his word, mightier than rain, 
goes forth. It makes a million worlds. It can easily satisfy 
one soul, so fill with joy that the mountains and hills shall 





break into singing, and the trees of the fields clap their hands, 
Good shall so flourish that thorns shall become fir-trees, and 
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briers.myrtle-trees. The transformation of the man is feebly 
represented by bricrs changed to myrtles. 
“Tis hea¥en alone that is given away ; 
"Tis only uiod may be had for the asking.” 
University Park, Colo. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Ho, every one that thirsteth (v.1). Who is omitted from that 
call? Who has no thirst? Thirst was the first craving of the 
first-born babe. Thirst forced an agonized cry from the lips 
of the dying Redeetner. The only cry that has come to us of 
a spirit in torment was from lips which were parching with 
endless thirst. And one of the promises precious to the chil- 
dren of God is that in heaven they shall not thirst any more. 
There are many kinds of thirst. There is a thirst for knowl- 
edge, a thirst for power, a thirst for riches, a thirst for friend- 
ship, a thirst for sympathy, a thirst for restfulness, a thirst 

f for forgiveness, a thirst for communion with God, a thirst for 

peace, Whatever is one’s thirst, it is included in this call. 
“Ho, every one that thirsteth!” That takes in both you 
and me. Now, if car thirst is for that which we should feel 
justified in asking God to give, let us heed this invitation to 
make known our want. 

Wherefore do ye spend... your labour for that which satisfieth 
not? (v. 2.) There is a great deal of misdirected labor in the 
world; not merely useless, but misdirected, labor. Men spend 
their strength in efforts to acquire that which would give 
them no satisfaction if they had it. Some want to be known 
as the champion pugilist, or oarsman, or pedestrian, or ball- 
player. Some want to be foremost among travelers, or readers, 
or writers, or artists. Some struggle for riches, others for 
office, others for influence and power. Some desire, above 
all, to live luxuriously, others want to appear well in the 
eyes of all. But who of all these would be thoroughly con- 
tented if he acquired that which he is struggling for? Man 
is so constituted that he can never be satisfied until he has 
attained to the loftiest ideal. He may struggle for that which 
is far below the ideal; but it would not satisfy him if it were 
secured to him. The highest ideal is never realized except 
in oneness with Christ. Effort for whatever falls short of 

’ this is “labor for that which satisfieth not.” 

Seek ye the Lord while he may be found (v. 6). The best 
time for any search is when there is most hope of finding 
what is songht. A country school-boy would see the folly 
of going into the fields to look for strawberries in January, 
or into the woods for chestnuts in May. No ice-packer 
would go to the river to gather his year’s ice in midsummer, 
A business man would never think of going to the bank for 
a discount, after dark on a legal holiday. If any sensible 
man wanted to be sure of finding a doctor or a lawyer at his 
office, he would know that the safest time to look for him 
there would be in office hours, If this is so in the lesser 
things, why not in thé greater? God says that “now is the 
accepted time” for finding him. He gives no assurance that 
he can be found an hour from now. “Seek ye the Lord 
while he may be found.” That time is now. 

Let the wicked forsake his way (v.7). Most persons would 
be glad to have God come and help them in their business. 






























































































a murderer, could be sure of having God’s assistance in his 
pet iniquity by asking for it, a great many would pray who 
now never think of doing it. There are, however, many 
prayers offered for God’s help in evil-doing, or for his bless- 
ing on work that ought never to be done. Men form their 
own plans,—plans which involve in their success the injury 
of others, or which demand time and strength which belong 
to very different service,—and then they ask,God to aid them 
in carrying those plaus through. But God’s choicest bless- 
ings are never found except in his way—in his path. God 
never leaves his own course to help an evil man in that 
man’s course. If the wicked man wants a blessing, he must 
forsake his path, and walk in God's path. Are you seeking 
a blessing which seems delayed? Have a care that you are 
not seeking it on something which is unworthy of a blessing. 
If you are in God’s path, you can ask for the blessing in con- 
fidence. If you are not there, you ought to forsake your path, 
and find God’s path as soon as possible. 

My word . .. shall prosper in the thing whereto I sent it 
‘(v. 11). God has not written his word, and laid his plans 
for its preaching and teaching, to no purpose, It shall prove 
a success in the direction of his pleasure. If a man is called 
to be a missionary, he can have a share in God’s work, and 
reap honor and reward accordingly. But if that man refuses 
to go, or goes and is unfaithful to his trust, God is not foiled, 
nor is the mission a failure. The permanent loss is only to 
the recreant one. God will see that his gospel is preached 
Tm that fieid by one man, if not by another. So of every per- 
son called to be a preacher, or a teacher, or a Christian worker, 
anywhere. The-privilege of service is to him or to her just 
there. But God is not dependent on that service. It is a 
comfort to know while we stand for God. or press forward at 








If a rumseller, or a gambling-house keeper, or a burglar, or 


of success, In the home circle, in the Sunday-school, in the 
prayer-meeting, in the editorial room, in the pulpit, if we will 
simply take God’s word, and use it as God directs, we need 
have no fear of failure, That word shall prosper in the thing 
whereto God has sent it. In what other service is there such 
certainty ? 

Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F, SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


Begin the lesson by talking with the class about prayer. 
What is it? The scholar will probably answer, “ Asking 
God for anything that we want.” This is, in part, a right 
answer, Now to-day is the Lord’s Day, and millions of people 
have been to church, where they have united in prayer. _ Be- 
sides that, many millions have had private prayer; so that, 
if we were able to count all the prayers that have arisen 
to God to-day, they would be numbered by hundreds of mil- 
lions. Think, for a moment, of the various desires that have 
this day been presented to him by his creatures! Whata 
vast variety of wants! some of them wholesome, and some of 
them extremely injurious. No wonder that, while God hears 
them all, he does nut do in every case as the petitioner re- 
quests! If he did, confusion worse confounded would reign. 

Now go on, and ask the scholars whether God ever prays. 
Probably they will reply, “No; for he never needs anything 
that he cannot have.” But is it true that God never prays? 
Yes, if by that we mean that he never asks any superior 
being to grant him anything., But if we mean that he never 
asks anything of anybody, it is not true. Did you ever think 
that there is a very true sense in which we may say that God 
praysto you? There is. And an instance of this is to be 
found in this very lesson. The title of the lesson is “ The 
Gracious Call.” But it might have been worded, “ The earnest 
prayer.” For in thislesson we have 

God’s Prayer to Me.—This makes a most solemn lesson for 
to-day ; for if God prays to me, I must needs listen, to see 
what it is that he wants. I want him to listen to me when 
I cry, and shall I turn a deaf ear to him when he wants some- 
thing of me? 

See, then, what it is that he prays me todo. He sees that 
by nature I am wasting my time and my strength in seeking 
that which can never permanently satisfy me. Like all men, 
I am working and toiling for that which can give pleasure for 
a little only, and then will no longer gratify my deepest de- 
sires. Food, and drink, and raiment, and home are the things 
for which men toil; and when they have these, they. broaden 
out and labor for more money, or for larger position, or for 
the means of gratifying their numerous pleasures. Success 
along the line that they have laid out for themselves is what 
they strive for. But while many of these things are perfectly 
legitimate in themselves, if a man is toiling for these, and 
these only, he is laboring for that which has no power to per- 
manently satisfy the deepest desires of his soul. All these 
things perish with the using, and leave the man still unsatis- 
fied. This is one reason why there are so many complaints 
in life. Men are trying to get permanent contentment from 
that which cannot satisfy. All this God knows, and it makes 
him mourn\(if I may use this expression about him), and 
desire that men should seek for better things. What they 
are seeking for with so much avidity, and that for which they 
are spending their strength, he can give them without money 
and without price. “ Wine and milk” stand for all that the 
soul needs of nourishment, and these God prays you and me 
to accept without price. Sometimes we think, and think 
wrongly, that we must beseech God most earnestly for spiritual 
gifts; whereas it is he, and not we, in whom is found the great- 
est earnestness in this matter. We are not obliged to tease 
and tease in order to get the best gifts that God has to offer, 
It is the other way ; God has to beseech and entreat, lest we 
should let slip the mercies which are to bless us. Imagine 
an illustration of this, Suppose that you had a friend who 
was under the power of strong drink, so that he was fast going 
to rack andruin., And imagine that you had a remedy which, 
if he would only take it, would restore him to perfect health, 
Would you not think that he would with all his earnestness 
ask you to give itto him? But if he did not, and you were 
to urge him to take it and be freed from his woes, would it 
not be marvelous if he were to turn away and refuse it? 
Well, is it any less marvelous to see men turn thus away from 
God's offer? If angels can see what is going on in this world 
in this respect, I think that theirs must be a state of perpetual 
wonder and amazement. 

Look, again, and see how urgent the Lord is in his prayer. 
In verse 6, and what follows, he urges once more that men 
should seek him, and that it is not for the goed that it will 
do him, but for the good that they will derive, that he urges 
this, If they will only do this, God promises that he will 
abundantly pardon. And then, lest men should still decline 
to believe his offer, he assures them that he is not like men, 
but that his ways are as high above theirs as the heavens are 
higher than the earth. In this way he begs them to listen 
to his petition. so that they may be blessed. and may go fotth 





his command, that we are in a work which is absolutely sure 





to make him happy and permanently content God offers, and 
offers to all, and offers for nothing. And men? Well, they 
go On refusing his offer, and seeking happiness in their own 
way, and they continually miss it. Well, let men in general 
alone. How do you act in view of God’s prayers? Will it not 
be an awful thing at the last day to feel that you are lost onl? 
because you refused to answer God's prayer, offered,to you in 
your own behalf? It seems to me that this will be the most 
bitter part of the condemnation that will come to men,— 
namely, that they are themselves to blame for it. Then God 
may be obliged to say, as he did to Israel, by the mouth of 
the same prophet, “ But thou hast not called upon me, O Jacob; 
but thou hast been weary of me, O Israel.” Is this not an 
awful state of things, that men should be weary of God? that 
they should be tired of having him pray to them for their 
own salvation? Yet this was true of Israel; and the result 
was that in due time their punishment came with an awful 
certainty. And no less sure will be the punishment of those 
who in this day turn a deaf ear to the prayer that God is so 
tenderly offering to them. 
New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


An Invitation.—We have studied the words of the prophet 
about the kingdom of Christ who was to come, the salvation 
he was to bring, the story of his sufferings on earth, written 
long before he came to live as an example, and to die a sacri- 
fi@ for sin. The Jews were still captives, far from their 
homes, but the prophet spoke words of comfort and hope to 
them. To-day we have an invitation, spoken for them and 
for us, Itis a call to all who ever felt the bondage of sin or a 
longing to satisfy the soul,—a call to come and take the sal- 
vation offered by Jesus Christ. When Jesus once sat resting 
by a well-side in Samaria, who came to draw water? Do 
you remember how Jesus talked to her of the living water 
which he could give? At was such an invitation the prophet 
gave. First of all, he wanted the people to listen, and he 
called aloud, “Ho! evéry one that thirsteth, come.” In that 
country, now as in the olden time, often for months there is 
no rain, and rivers and springs are almost or quite dry. As 
you have seen in pictures (show dhe, if possible), men_go 
about the streets carrying a great jar or bottle, made of a 
skin of a lamb or goat, filled with water; and they call aloud, 
over and over, “Ho! every one that thirsteth, come and 
buy.” But in the prophet’s invitation he called those who 
have no money; for salvation, the water of life, is freely 
offered to every soul who wants something better than this 
world can give. It costs nothing but to want it and to take 
it, loving Jesus for the precious gift of his life and love. 
Almost the last words of the Bible repeat the same call. No 
doubt John heard Jesus say, “If any man thirst, let him 
come unto me, and drink.” John seems to echo the call of 
the prophet and the words of Jesus, and he would have all 
who hear the invitation repeat it to others: “He that 
heareth, let him say, Come.” Lest any should feel that they 
are slighted, or forgotten, he says, “He that will, let him 
take the water of life freely.” 

A Question.—Would you think it a very foolish person who 
would choose to suffer and die of thirst when a free, flowing 
fountain was within reach, and they had only to come and 
take the refreshing water and live? The prophet asks such 
a question. He had told them they might have water for 
nothing, and “wine and milk without money and without 
price.” If they could have hunger and thirst satisfied with- 
out paying for it, why should they spend money for what was 
not good bread, or work and spend for what could not satisfy 
them? 

Precepts.—The prophet not only called and questioned, but 
he tried to persuade them to answer the call and accept the 
salvation, and so showed them what to do. 

Hearken.—Would the best message ever spoken be of any 
use unless it was heard? So he says, “‘ Mocline your ear.” Can 
you hear unless you listen? “Come unto me.” Those are 
the very words Jesus said to the thirsty, to the weary and sin- 
laden: “Come unto me, and I will give you rest.” If you 
are glad to hear the call of Jesus, will you not come to him? 
‘One of the precepts is in the golden text? What is it to seek 
the Lord? “Call ye upon him.” Is he always ready to 
hear and listen to every prayer. “Return unto the Lord.” 
Those who have been sinful and wicked are called to come 
back to the Lord, and love and obey him. 

Promises.—The precepts are not hard to obey; but as a 
gentle mother tells a child of some gift or reward for loving 
obedience, so our Father in heaven ljnks precepts and prom- 
ises together. See what a promise he gives to those who 
hear: “ Your soul shall live.” That means life forever- 
more,—not for the body which will sleep in the grave, but 
the part of us which knows, and thinks, and loves, and can 
neverdie. To have everlasting life means to live with Jesus, 
and with God, and all those who have ever loved him, and 
to enjoy delights that we cannot now know, or even think. 

An Everlastina Covenant.—We are sure of all the promised 





with joy, and be led forth with peace, All that man needs 





joys; for God hiumself offers to make an everlasting covenant 
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or agreement. Long before the prophet lived, God made that 
promise to King David, and it was fulfilled when Jesus Christ 
came to be a Saviour, and you remember while on earth he 
was often called “the Son of David.” In Christ's name and 
for his sake every promise will be fulfilled. What will he 
do for those who return unto the Lord? If the wicked will 
turn from evil thoughts and wicked ways, the Lord will haye 
mercy and abundantly pardon, The wicked only need to 
repent and call on Jesus, and he will take away every sin. 
Is not that abundant pardon? What did he promise the 
thief dying on the cross at his side? 

Pictures.—The Lord showed the prophet how-to teach in 
pictures, and how to use the things we know and see, to help 
us to understand what we cannot see. Did you ever look up 
.to the sky shining with stars, and wonder how far away those 
sparkling worlds are above us? We call the far-off space the 
heavens, high and far away. So God teaches us how far 
above and beyond, how much wiser and greater than ours, 
are his thoughts and ways. Every good thought or desire 
we ever have is like God and from God; but only as a little 
candle to the blazing sun,so much greater and wiser and 
more loving is the great heart of God. To teach that all he. 
says will be fulfilled, he talks of the rain coming down and 
the fleecy snow-flakes falling. You know how the snow 
covers the grain-fields like a great white blanket, keeping the 
seed warm and safe until spring, when the rain waters the 
fields and ripens the grain to make bread for the hungry. 
Not a raindrop or a snowflake in vain, each one doing the 
work it was sent to do. 

The Everlasting Word.—Joy and peace shall be forever to 
those who obey the promises and claim the promises. When 
Jesus comes to reign, and all the earth is filled with his glory, 
there will be such gladness it will seem as if the mountains 
and the hills answered each other in songs, and as if the trees 
were clapping hands for joy. The thorns that came when 
sin began on earth, and that grew to make a crown for the 
suffering Saviour, all the tangled growth of the wildwood, 
will be here no more; but bloom and fragrance‘and all things 
for use and beauty will be in abundance, an everlasting sign 
of the love and glory of God, 

Louisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., E.B.S., 


CaNon OF DURHAM. 


“Come Ye To THE WaAtTeERs.”—Who that has ever sat 
under the ragged shelter of bamboo and matting, that feebly 
attempts to afford a screen from the sun’s rays iri an Eastern 
bazaar, remembers not the sonorous and ceaseless cry of the 
water-bearer, as he perambulates the narrow streets? “Ho! 
every one that is athirst, come, drink water; come, drink 
sherbet; the price is naught, the water is good. Praised be 
Allah! the sherbet is goud. In the name of the prophet, 
come, buy and drink!” Thus, with Oriental dignity in his 
gait, the water-bearer steps along, a goat-skin bottle of water 
slung on his left shoulder, with the neck or mouth hanging 
down in front, and often a jar or keg of sherbet strapped on 
his right side, and a drinking-vessel in his hand. For the 
smallest of Turkish coins,—for a para,—he pours forth his 
refreshing draught, which no good Moslem quaffs without 
giving praise to Allah. Tosuch a purveyor the prophet here 
compares himself, He stands in some conspicuous spot in the 
great thoroughfare of life, and calls on the passers-by, wearied 
and worn with the heat of the way. He invites their atten- 
tion to the refreshment they so much need, of which he 
assures them there is a goodly supply at hand, so that they 
may, if they will, “Taste, be thankful, and pass on.” But he 
bids them drink freely, ‘unlike the sherbet-seller, without 
money and without price. The wine and milk, in the days of 
Isaiah, would take the place of the sherbet, the sweet-flavored 
and slightly acid non-intoxicant drink of the modern Moslem. 

“WHEREFORE DO YE SpEenp [Hebrew, “ weigh” ] Monry 
FOR THAT WHICH Is Not BreaAD?”—Here again we are re- 
minded of Oriental customs. Money was not counted ; it was 
weighed. In fact, it could not be ‘counted; for the ancients 
had no coins, in our sense of the word, before the time of the 
Persian monarchy. Darius Hystaspes (B.C. 521) is the first 
monarch who is known to have issued a coinage; and his 
“ darics,” as they are called, both gold and silver, are well 
known. They are only stamped on one side, and bear a 
figure of the king kneeling, and bending a bow. Befdre this, 
the nearest approach to our idea of coinage were the stamped 
weights used in Babylonia and Egypt. These are found in the 
very earliest period of Egyptian and Babylonian civilization. 
The shekel was the recognized weight, and pieces of silver— 
it might be bars, as in China, ingots, or, as in Africa, rings 
of metal—were weighed in the balance. The custom of 
weighing the purchase-money in any transaction has come 
down to our own times. So varied and confused is the coin- 
age in the East, and so clipped and mutilated are even the 
best coins (for the filing off of small portions of each piece is 
a habitoal practice with dishonest traders), that it is impos- 
sible to ascertain the true value. unless by weight 

Tue Torx, THE BRIER —The growth of thorny shrubs 


~~ 


and weeds is one of the greatest pests to the cultivator in the 
Holy Land. In the Jordan valley especially, if cultivation 
be neglected for a few months, the field will be soon covered 
with an impenetrable tangle of tratling jujube-thorn,—the 
species denoted by the Hebrew word. Neither man nor 
beast can penetrate it, and its extirpation demands great 
labor. The “brier” is probably the prickly thistle which 
overruns the rich and fertile plains unless closely watched, 
and which is referred to by our Lord in the Parable of the 
Sower, as choking the good seed. The hot and dry climate of 
Palestine causes in all plants a tendency to produce thorns. 
The expansive effort, which, under moister condition’, would 
develop a bough with leaf or blossom, i& arrested, and it forms 
merely a barren thorn or spine, Hence thorns of all kinds 
are frequently spoken of as a curse or punishment on the land. 


The College, Durham, England. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 
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HO, EVERY ONE! 


BREAD TARVING. 
MERCY FOR THE DPPULART. 
PARDON NER 


WITHOUT MONEY AND WITHOUT PRICE. 











HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ Come, every soul by sin oppressed.” 
“ Come with thy sins to the fountain.” 
» “Owandering souls! why will you roam?” 
“ There is a stream, whose gentle flow.” 
“ The Spirit and the bride say, Come.” 
“When peace, like a river, attendeth my way.” 
“T hear thy welcome voice.” 
** Come, said Jesus’ sacred voice.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS. 
FOR THE TEACHER. 

For review, the superintendent’s questions of last week 
may be used. 

1. A Free Invitation (v.1).—Why does the Bible so 
often use thirst and water as emblems of desire and satisfac- 
tion (Ezek. 19:13.) What is the attitude of Christianity 
toward all proper desires? (John 15:11.) What are some 
Christian desires? What price does the world exact for its 
pleasures? (Eccl. 2: 1-11.) How are Chrisi’s joys won? 
(Matt. 7 : 7.) How did Christ apply this parable to himself? 
(John 6 : 35; 7 : 37.), 

2. rtvthad Be to SATISFACTION (v. 2).—To what custom 
does the word “ weigh” (Rev. Ver., marg.) refer? What is 
the double contrast in this verse? Why is it that so many 
pleasures fail to satisfy ? (Isa. 47 : 8-11.) To what must all 
satisfying pleasures lead? (Psa. 17 : 15.) For what does 
“fatness” stand in the Bible? (Psa. 36:8; 63:5; 65: 11, 
etc. )What satisfactions have Christians for this life? (Psa. 
84:11.) Forthe next? (1 Cor. 2:9.) 

3. A Sure Invitation (v. 3).—What are some of the 
things which keep men from hearing the invitation? What 
is the connection between continued hearing and closer ap- 
proach? How is Christ’s covenant “everlasting”? (Matt. 
24:35.) What are the “sure meroies of David”? (2 Sam. 
7: 12-29; Psa.89:1-4.) How must we contribute to making 
the invitation sure? (2 Pet. 1: 3, 10.) 

4. Invitinc To Guiory (vs. 4, 5.) To what did Christ 
bear witness? (John 18: 37.) Why can we trust his wit- 
nessing ? (John 14:10.) To what does he lead us? (John 
14:6.) Why does his leading make leaders of us? What is 
this nation then unknown? (Tit.2: 14.) In what ways, in 
matters temporal and spiritual, do the heathen “run unto” 
the Christian nations? What should Christian lands count 
their chief glory (Dan. 12 : 3.) 

5. A Present Invitation (v. 6).—When may God not 
be found? (Jas. 4: 13-15; Luke 12: 20.) When is he not 
near? (Isa. 46: 12; Luke 16: 26.) What would you say to 
one who would wait for more goodness before coming to 
Christ? (Matt.9:13.) Fora favorable opportunity ? (2 Cor. 
6:2.) For more study of Christianity? (Mark 10 : 15.) 
For leisure from business? (Mark 4 : 
natural call? (Heb. 3 : 7, 8.) 

6. Invitrne To Mercy (v. 7).—What will be the result if 
the wicked forsake the outward way, but not the inward 
thoughts? (Prov. 4:23.) If he attempt to clean his heart, 


19.) For a super- 


but adhere to his former ways? (Matt.7 : 20.) How may 





the self-righteous be made to see their need of “turning”? 





(Matt. 19 : 20-22.) What is the probable condition’ ofone 
who thinks he needs only slight pardon ? 
7. A Frerrrvun Invitation (vs. 8-11)—What are some 
common human invitations, and the purposes which prompt 
them? How are men’s ways lower than God’s in such things 
as distribution of goods? (Matt. 5: 45.) Energetic work? 
(John 5: 17.)° Self-giving? (Rom. 5: 8.) How do rain and 
snow contribute to fruitage? How is God’s word both seed 
and bread? (John 6: 63; Luke 8:,11.) How may we know 
whether both are prospering with us? (John 15: 7, 8.) 
an Invitine to Joy (vs. 12, 13).—Out from what? (John 
: 19.) Into what? (Pea. 118 : 5; 28: 1-3.) Why will 
HA inanimate share in the universal joy ? (Rom. 8 : 18-22.) 
How does natyre seem changed to the Christian? (Psa. 19: 
1,2.) What is the significance of changing thorns and briers 
to firsand myrtles? (Isa.51:3.) What does the word “name” 
mean here? (Jer. 13:11.) How may we be sure that 
change, when it comes, will be permanent? (Isa, 11: 9.) 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 
1. To whom does Isaiah give the invitation? (v.1.) 2 
What does he wish to displace? (v. 2.) 3, How can we re- 
ceive the invitation? (v. 3.) 4. When should we receive the 
invitation ? (golden text.) 5. What is to be done after re- 
ceiving it? (v. 7.) 6. What is the result of accepting it? 
(v.12.) 7. How are we to give it to others? 
Boston, Mass. 





. LESSON SUMMARY. 


Soul-thirst and its satisfying are the subject of this lesson, 
Every soul has its thirst. Only One has power to satisfy soul- 
thirst. 

We talk of “the curse of drink.’ Why is drink a curse? 
Because men drink that which increases thirst, instead of 
satisfying it. There is such a thing as using drink wisely, 
and being refreshed thereby ; but the drink that aggravates 
thirst is more tempting to man than the drink that soothes 
the thirsty one. 

As with physical thirst, so with spiritual, Every false re- 
ligion mocks the thirst of the soul. Men drink and thirst, 
and drink and thirst again. The world’s temple-ruins mark 
the broken cisterns whose waters gave no refreshing to long- 
ing thirsty souls. 

Only where the palm-tree marks the waters of God's well 
of salvation is there refreshing for the soul that thirsts and 
drinks, and drinks to thirst no more. The invitation of this 
lesson to the soul-thirsty is the only invitation that carries 
with it a hope that is sure to him who would drink and be 
filled, 

He who puts forward this invitation stands, as it were, by 
every other fountain than the one to which he points, saying: 
“ Every one that drinketh of this water shall thirst again: 
but whosoever drinketh of the water that 1 shall give him 
shall never thirst ; but the water that | shall give him shall 
become in him a well,of water springing up unto eternal life.” 

He who would find the fountain of life, and become a life- 
giving fountain of Christian love, must seek while the foun- 
tain is to be found ; and that time is to-day. 


ADDED POINTS. 


Poverty may keep a boy or girl away from Sunday-schools 
but it shuts out wo person from salvation. It is only the one 
who feels so rich as to have no want, who is debarred by his or 
her condition from this source of fulness. 

“The best is as good as any” isa Yankee phrase. Why 
not eat that which is good, instead of feeding on husks ? 

When God makes a covenant with a soul, he makes an 
“everlasting covenant.” He changes not with the changes 
of time, 

The best army in the world would be powerless without a 
good leader. A brave soldier pivots his hope of success on 
his commander’s ability of command, He who is in Christ’s 
army can feel sure of his commander. 

Conversion is the turning away from sin, and the turning 
toward the Lord. It is by this turning from and turning to- 
ward, that conversion is a hopeful turning. 

Even in the world of nature all the active forces are doing 
God’s work. How much more in the world of grace! 

Where God’s cause makes progress, the face of all nature 
gives signs of gain. 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


—__—____ 


THE GRADING SYSTEM IN PRACTICE. 


It is one thing to theorize on “the grading system” in 
Sunday-schools, and quite another to show its feasibility” 
in practice. There are various theories, as well as varied 
experiences, regarding this theme. By the grading — 
system is not meant the “age test,” or that natural 
divisien of any school into the primary department of 





children who cannot read, the young people as the main 
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body of the school, and the adults of the Bible classes; 
nor does it refer to the “general capacity test” that 
actually enters largely, in a vague sort of way, into the 
arrangement of classes in the average Sunday-school. 
But the grading system technically means a division 
of the scholars into grades corresponding to the forms in 
grammar schools, the scholar passing onward and up- 
ward from one grade to another only after an examina- 
tion on the “supplemehtal lesson” of each successive 
grade. 

Theories differ regarding this. One clergyman and 
Sunday-school worker writes that “ there would need to 
be a good deal of persistent enthusiasm in*a school to 
make it a success, but it would be a grand*thing if car- 
ried out.” Another, equally competent, expresses his 
oPinion that, as a rule, the use of this system is a vir- 
tual impossibility, on account of the short time for class 
work, the lack of secular-school pressure, and the per- 
sonal attachment between teacher and class. 

Experiences also differ among those who have tested 
the system. A large Sunday-school in Chicago, that 
used supplemental lessons “ for six months with excel- 
lent results,” no longer uses them “in its regular ses- 
sions, the principal reason for discontinuing them being 
lack of time, our session being only an hour and a quar- 
ter.” But these same “Ten-Minute Supplemental Les- 
sons,” prepared by the superintendent, Mr. J. H. 
Tewksbury, and the Rev. Henry T. Sell, are now pub- 
lished in a little book by the F. H. Revell Company, and 
are used by other schools in adult classes, 

There are schools that have continued to use a real 
grading system, in addition to the International lessons, 
for a series of years, and would not abandon it. For 
example, two schools in Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, 
are well known for success in this method. Herewith 
their superintendents give their impressions. 

Mr. George 8. Bennett, superintendent of the First 
Methodist Episcopal Sunday-school,—who has published 
a pamphlet on “The Organization, Management, and 
Grading” of his own school, his address before the state 
convention,—now writes as follows regarding an expe- 
rience of seven or eight years: 


“T enclose a complete set of our supplemental lessons for the 
junior department of our school. They have answered their 
purpose, arid now we can greatly improve upon them. I think, 
when the present edition is exhausted, we will get up some new 
ones. These are not altogether original, but were made up from 
hints and suggestions from various sources, So we cannot claim 
them as our own. ‘Graded Studies for the Sunday-school,’ 
published by Hunt and Eaton, New York, have many fine 
points. The purpose we have in view is to get some study out 
of each pupil, even though it be little. 

“ We have found the graded plan to work well. Very few of 
our scholars fail to pass their examinations. 
and character ‘to the school, We have as many in our senior 
grade as in the junior grade. Our normal class is large and 
enthusiastic; and, as a result, we turn out more teachers than 
we can use in our own school, so become generous, and supply 
some of our neighbors, We are not troubled with juniors, 
whose dresses are getting long or whose mustaches begin to 
grow, asking to be put in a senior class, They know just when 
they will be advanced, and thus give us no trouble. It would 
do your heart good to hear the primary class pass their exami- 
nations, or the intermediate recite the church catechism. We 
would not return to the old method, and are satisfied that the 
Sunday-school should be made a school, if good results are to 
be reached.” 


It gives dignity 


There are six grades in this large school,—the pri- 
mary, intermediate, junior, and senior departments, the 
normal class, and the reserve corps. Children are passed 
from the primary to the intermediate at the age of eight, 
being required to know “the Lord’s Prayer, the Beati- 
tudes, a number of verses of Scripture, and several 
Psalms,” as supplemental lessons, To pass from the 
intermediate to the junior grade, at the age of eleven, 
examinations must be sustained in “the catechism of 
the church, the Ten Commandments, and the Apostles’ 
Creed.” The instruction in both the primary and inter- 
mediate departments is mainly oral; and the principal in 
each teaches her whole department, often using the 
blackboard and charts. The junior department, divided 
into five sections, designed for a year each, occupies the 
main floor of the Sunday-school.room, which is arranged 
on the semi-circular plan, with a gallery all around the 
room, having class-rooms in and under it. 

There are five supplemental lessons for these five junior 
years, each printed on a separate card (about four by five 
inches), as mentioned above by Mr. Bennett. The first 
card contains the names of the books of the Old Testa- 
ment, under the divisions,—Pentateuch, historical, po- 
etical, prophetical (greater and less); and the New Testa- 
ment writings, under the divisions.—Historical, Pauline 





THE FIVE DOCTRINES OF GRACE. 
I, I believe that all men are sinners. 
II. I believe that God, the Father, loves all men and hates 
all sin. 
IIL. I believe that Jesus Christ died for all men to make pos- 
sible their salvation from sin, and to make sure the salvation of 
all who believe in him. 
IV. I believe that the Holy Spirit is given to all men to en- 
lighten and to incline them to repent of their sins, and to believe 
in the Lord Jesus Christ. 
V. I believe that all who repent of their sins and believe in 
the Lord Jesus Christ receive the forgiveness of sin. 
The second year’s«card contains the names of “chief 
persons,” from Adam to Abraham, and from Abraham to 
the judges, followed by the Apostles’ Creed and the 
Beatitudes. The supplemental lessons for the third 
year are the names of chief judges, the kings, the tribes 
as divided into the kingdoms of Israel and Judah, the 
prophets, the “‘ names associated with the captives,” fol- 
lowed by the Ten Commandments, the “great command- 
ments,”—" Thou shalt love the Lord thy God,” etc.,—and 
the “new commandment,”—“A new commandment I 
give unto you,” ete. The card for the fourth year con- 
tains the “ Biography of the New Testament,” the names 
of apostles and deacons; the “Classification of Noted 
Persons; ” the “ Chief Co-workers of Paul; ” the Marys, 
and other women of the Old and New Testaments; fol- 
lowed by “ Eight Points of Church Economy,” showing 
the principles of the Methodist Episcopal Church. The 
card for the fifth and last junior year is given below in 
full, 
First M. E. SunpAy-ScHoo., 
WILKES-BARRE, PA, 


JUNIOR DEPARTMENT. 


SUPPLEMENTAL LESSONS. FIFTH YEAR, 


OLD TESTAMENT GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 

1, Where are the earliest lessons in geography found? In 
Genesis, the first book of the Bible. 

2. Give the earliest divisions of the earth’s surface. And 
God called the dry land earth, and the gathering together of the 
waters called he seas (Gen. 1: 10). 

3. Name the earliest river mentioned. The river of Eden, 
with its branches (Gen. 2 : 10). ° 

4. Name the earliest mountain. Mount Ararat (Gen. 8 : 4). 

5. Name the first city. Nod (Gen. 4: 17). 

6. Name the five earliest countries, Eden (Gen. 2: 8), 
Havilah, Eth iopia, Assyria, Nod (Gen. 4: 16), 

7. Where was the principal home of the race from Adam to 
Noah? Jn the great valley of the Euphrates. 

8. By what six names was this region known? Armenia, 
Chaldea, Mesopotamia, Assyria, Media, Persia, 

9. What do we know of the soil of this country? Jt is a 


and Euphrates, 
ABRAHAM, 
10. Where was Abraham born? Jn Ur of Chaldea, 
11. To what country did Abraham remove? othe land then 
called Canaan, now called Palestine. 
of Abraham. Shechem, Bethel, Mount Moriah, Hebron. 


ISRAEL, 


the Israelites ? 
in Egypt. 


and forty years. 


wilderness, Forty years. 
Moses. 

17. Name some of the great events that occurred during the 
leadership of Moses. 1. Deliverance from Egyptian bondage. 
2. Receiving the law on Mt. Sinai. 3. Building the tabernacle. 
5. Writing the first five books 


wanderings ? 


4. Organizing the temple service. 
of the Bible (the Pentateuch). 

18. Mention some of the miracles attesting God’s care over 
his chosen people. Jn Egypt: The ten plagues; Parting of the 
Red Sea; In the Wilderness: Feeding withmanna ; Water from 
the rocks ; The brazen serpent ; Crossing the Jordan, 

PALESTINE. 

19. Who, after the death of Moses, led the children of Israel 
into the promised land? Joshua. 

20. What principal cities did Joshua capture on entering the 
land? Jericho, Ai, Hebron. 

21. What was Joshua’s chief labor after conquering the 
country ? Jn dividing the land among the twelve tribes. 

22. How was the land divided? By lot. 

23. Why was Levi not included in the division of the land ? 
This tribe was appointed to sacred service. 

24. How were they supplied? They received the first fruits, 
tithes, and oblations of the people ? 

25. How many cities were set apart for their use? 
eight cities. 


Forty- 


- . 
26. Into how many great periods was this government of 





Episties, General Epigtles, propheticai, and 


region of great beauty and fertility, watered by the rivers Tigris 


12, Name some of the places connected with the journeyings 


13. When was the*land of Palestine permanently oceupied by 
Not until after their return from their bondage 


14, How long from the time Jacob left the laad to live in 
Egypt, to the crossing of the Jordan by Joshua? Two hwndred 


15. Give the number of years of Israel’s wanderings in the 


16. Who was the leader of the children of Israel during their 


27. Which was the earliest period? The Canaanitish, in 
which there were no clearly defined lines. The tribes received 
their names from prominent cities or recognized leaders. 

28. Which was the second period? The Israelitish division 
of the twelve tribes, bearing the names of the sons of Jacob. 

29, What was the origin of the third period? After the death 
of Solomon the Israelites divided into two kingdoms, one having 
for its chief city Samaria, the other Jerusalem in Judea, which 
Sormed the basis of the two countries known as Israel and Judea. 
30. What led to the distinct country known as Galilee? In 
the northern part of Palestine, twenty cities were given to Hiram, 
king of Tyre, by Solomon, in payment for timber furnished for 
the temple. This territory, with the adjacent lands, subsequently 
became known as Galilee. 

31. Under what three provinces was the land known in the 
days of Christ? Galilee, Samaria, Judea. 

Scholars passing from the junior department remain 
in the senior grade three years, and study, as supple- 
mental lessons, The Chautauqua Text-Book, No. 19,— 
“The Book of Books.” The normal class studies the cur- 
rent International lesson briefly, and the lessons of the 
Chautauqua Normal Union, fér two years, after which, 
‘on examination, the members are promoted to the re- 
serve corps. ‘From this class the permanent teachers 
of the school are generally taken. This fact isa great 
incentive to diligenc@-and punctuality on the part of the 
regular teachers, as they know that a number of qualified 
persons stand ready to take their places if they are irregu- 
lar or not acceptable. Examinations in each department 
are held during the month of March, by the Executive 
Committee, and the promotions are all made on one Sun- 
day in April. This promotion or commencement day 
becomes one of great interest and importance. The mem- 
bers of the normal class who have passed their examina- 
tion are presented before the entire school, by their 
teacher, for graduation. They receive their diplomas 
from the hands of the pastor, who presents them with 
words of praise and encouragement. They then take 
their seats with the reserve corps. Promotions from the 
senior department then fill up again the normal class. 
Promotions from the junior classes fill up the empty 
room in the senior department. The junior classes are 
all advanced one year, and the intermediaté department 
gives a new first year to the junior grade. The depletion 
of the intermediate department is then supplied from the 
primary department. The primary room fills up, not by 
promotions, but by constant accessions made from Sun- 
day to Sunday.” 

The First Presbyterian Sunday-school of Wilkes-Barre 
has also used the grading system for three years, on 
much the same lines as those just given. The superin- 
tendent, Mr. Henry White Dunning, also favors the 
method. He writes: 

After some three years’ experience with graded supplemental 
lessons, I am in favor of their use in our Sunday-school. I find 
it feasible to pass younger scholars from one grade to another on 
examination, The older scholars do not take, as a rule, as 
kindly to these lessons; but this is explained by the fact that it 
involves, on their part, work to which they have not been 
accustomed. Had they begun in childhood, I am satisfied 
there would be no difficulty even with them. 

At first I found some of my teachers rather reluctant to take 
hold of, and use, these lessons; but the best teachers generally, 
and now almost, if not quite, all of them, are convinced of their 
utility. Of course, it requires tact to introduce these lessons, 
and it cannot be done at once. I find, by giving most attention 
to the younger scholars, and educating them to the use and 
study of these lessons, that there is no reason why, eventually, 
they will not only work easily, but prove of great profit to the 
school. Desultory Sunday-school work is almost a waste of 
time, in my opinion. The time has come for more progressive 
and systematic work, and, unless we do this, we cannot expect 


to accomplish much in the Sunday-school. The mere telling a 
child that, to be happy, he must be good, will not do. .The 
gospel is a fact, based on facts, and to be a Christian on mere 
emotion is something I cannot understand. 

If these facts are systematically presented, at first in their 
simplest form, and then classified and grouped logically as well 
as chronologically, as the mind of the child grows it finally 
sees these facts in their relation; and the complete system of 
religious facts so presented carries conviction home to the in- 
telligence of the child. 


BOOKS AND WRITERS. 
—_—<>——___—_ 

MISS EDWARDS ON ANCIENT EGYPT* 

The power of presenting the results of sound scholar- 
ship in a popularly intelligible manner is by no means 
toocommon. Much learning, while it does not make 
all investigators mad, too often minimizes the ability to 
write clear, vigorous English in any methodical and 
helpful series of lectures or chapters. On the other 

* Pharaohs, Fellahs, and Explorers. By e 73 B. Edwards. 





Palestinedivided? Three: Canaanitish, Israchtish, Provincial, 


Tilustrated. 9x6 inches, cloth, xviii, 325. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. Price, $4.00. a 
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hand, the public is given many books, of unquestionable 
transparency and readableness, which do not command 
the approval of the best scholarly authorities on the 
themes of which the voliimes profess to treat. How to 
be learned and yet intelligible, accurate but in a true 
sense rhetorical and pleasing, is a problem easier to state 
than to solve in the particular instance. 

There are, however, books of undoubted authority from 
the investigator’s standpoint, that may yet be made 
available in the hands of those who have neither the 
time nor the ability—perhaps not the wish or the duty— 
to undertake an elaborate and long-continued process of 
original study, but who, nevertheless, wish to reap the 
best results of others’ inquiries. Such works, for instance, 
as the Records of the Past series, or the growing library 
entitled By-paths of Bible Knowlédge, are not discredited 
in the eyes of scholars because they arouse and reward 
a popular interest; any more than the Globe Shakespeare 
is prevented from being the standard text for reference 
by English students because it costs but a dollar and a 
quarter. 

One great reason why the lectures of Dr. Amelia B. 

Edwards, in various parts of the United States, aroused 
such interest twelve or fifteen months ago, was because 
the public felt confidence in her painstakingness and 
thoroughness, and at the same time found itself able to 
follow her words without unwarrantable intellectual 
effort, and without any sense of mental confusion in the 
presence of profundity, pedantry, or sciolism. She ad- 
dressed the learned as a fellow-investigator might; and 
she spoke to general audiences with a judicious percep- 
tion of the fact that antiquity ought to be in itself an 
intensely and generally interesting theme, and one which 
should never be overlaid with the mere dry technicali- 
ties of minuteanalysis. Ancient Egypt, as she portrayed 
it, was in some degree made to live again; because, in her 
statements and accompanying pictorial illustrations, its 
monuments, its portrait-statues and mural decorations, 
its temples and religion, its ‘martial prowess, civilization, 
and home-life, were pictured in the presentation of se- 
lected details, and also viewed by a mind of sufficient 
philosophic breadth to correlate the particular with the 
general, 
_ The qualities which interested Miss Edwards’s hearers 
are; of course, those apparent in the handsomely printed 
volume which now transfers the results of her labors to 
the shelf of the student or the public library. The lec- 
tures have been revised and enlarged; but the marks of 
“spoken English,” as over against “ book learning,” are 
still notable, not to the disadvantage of a work which is 
largely popular in aim and result. Here are eight chap- 
ters in all, devoted respectively to “The Explorer in 
Egypt,” “The Buried Cities of Ancient Egypt,” “ Por- 
trait-Painting in Ancient Egypt,” “The Origin of Por- 
trait Sculpture and the History of the Ka,” “Egypt the 
Birthplace of Greek Decorative Art,” “The Literature 
and Religion of Ancient Egypt,” “The Hieroglyphic 
Writing of the Ancient Egyptians,” and “ Queen Hatasu, 
and Her Expedition to the Land of Punt.” As the very 
titles indicate, the themes have in large part been dis- 
cussed by other investigators, German, French, English, 
and American; and originality or novelty could not, in 
most cases, be pretended or wished. Without neglect- 
ing Dr. Edwards’s manifest success as a diligent student 
at first hand, one may properly say that her enthusiastic 
way of arranging and commenting on the results attained 
by others forms the best part of the book. It is the 
fashion, nowadays, to attempt to refer not a few Is- 
raelitish ideas and objects to Babylonian or Egyptian 
influences; and here. Miss Edwards makes a similarly 
strenuous appeal for belief in the Egyptian source of no 
small part of Greek art. The case may now fairly be 
called established, as far as the lotus design is concerned ; 
and the author, at any rate, has enlarged our knowledge 
of the inter-communication of intellectual ideas in the 
lands of the eastern Mediterranean. Here, as in matters 
of sign language, alphabetization, or even the represen- 
tation of multiform polytheistic religion, it is the hardest 
of tasks to determine what is original and what de- 
rived, what resultant and what simultaneous, what self- 
centered and final, and what intentionally secondary and 
subordinate, These intricate points of discussion are as 
yet unsettled, and some of them must long so remain; 
but Miss Edwards, meanwhile, is no hasty or careless 
manufactarer of brand-new generalizations from ill- 
assorted data. 

The most striking features of her lectures, as orally 
delivered, were her statement of the ‘“‘ Doctrine of the 
Ka,” or the life of the individual, and her discussion of 
portrait-painting and portrait-sculpture. In the printed 


vious divisions of one subject are evidently the most valu- 
able of all. What was the ancient Egyptian idea of 
the personality of men, women, and imagined super- 
natural beings; what means of delineation did they 
adopt, using flat surfaces, relief, or statuary ; what was 
the relation of paintings or carvings to the civilization, 
history, and religion of the country; how far were these 
portrayals influential apon the arts of other nations, or 
affected by them,—these questions the author considers 
in a straightforward manner, by the aid of illustrations 
as interesting as they are numerous. These chapters 
(III. and IV.) may not unprofitably be read by those 
who do not care to take up the remainder of the goodly 
book. The “ Roman lady ” on page 104, and the “ Ro- 
mano-Egyptian lady” on page 105, are fairly startling 
in their apparent modernness. The former might have 
been a copy of a daguerreotype made in 1850, 





The call seems constant for books summarizing the 
results of scholarly investigations in a way which shall 
instruct the general public, and also be approved by 
specialists, on the score of trustworthiness. The range 
of modern research is so wide as to necegsitate such con- 
cise restatements of the results attained in different fields 
of learning. A new work of the sort-is Dr. C. Schuch- 
hardt’s Schliemann’s Excavations, an octavo volume which 
Eugénie Sellers has translated from the German, and 
which has been handsomely issued for readers in Eng- 
land and the United States. The general standpoint of 
the author is that of eulogy; the severer criticisms be- 
stowed upon Schliemann’s work, during his lifetime, 
receive small favor in Dr. Schuchhardt’s chapters, the 
purpose of which is to state the leading aims and achieve- 
ments of that remarkable man, whose persistency on any 
theory did much to advance the cause, and to enrich the 
results, of archwological research in our time. The 
author, however, cannot be called an inferior or blindly 
eulogistic follower; and the work he has given us is sub- 
stantially accepted by some sound scholars who have 
lately trodden in Schliemann’s steps, or who associated 
with him in the latter part of his life.. Dorpfeld, and 
his English and American coadjators, can now utilize 
whatever of good was left by Schliemann’s untiring 
labors. The present volume is accompanied by numer- 
ous illustrations and maps, and by photogravure portraits 
of Dr. Schliemann and his Greek wife. (96 inches, 
cloth, pp. xxviii, 363. New York: Macmillan and Com- 
pany. Price, $4.00.) _ 

Columbus literature multiplies apace; and from the 
present time to the end of the Chicago exposition we 
may expect to see many biographies of the explorer, and 
not a few statements and replies as to the precise pagnt 
at which he landed on American soil, the aims and suc- 
cesses of his work in the western world, and the question 
whether his own body or that of another rests in the 
reputed grave of the great discoverer. Mr. Justin Win- 
sor's Christopher Columbus, and How he Received and 
Imparted the Spirit of Discovery, is the most ambitious 
work thus far written by the librarian of Harvard and 
editor of the Narrative and Critical History of America. 
The'author’s specialty is American history; and his chief 
power is that of acting as an intelligent guide to the 
books or other printed statements of historians, biogra- 
phers, and geographers. In this goodly volume he traces 
the growth—rather than the evolution—of the idea that 
this world is a sphere, and assigns its origins, or, at least, 
its first appearance, to the sixth century B.C. The mis- 
sion of Columbus, however imperfectly and waveringly 
carried out, was to give a practical demonstration to what 
had long been dreamed, surmised, or maintained. Mr. 
Winsor’s tone throughout the book is one of rather 
grudging praise of Columbus; but enough is shown here, 
as in similar works, to prove that his renown as an ex- 
plorer must be lasting, because based upon his indomit- 
able vigor of personal character. (9X6 inches, cloth, 
illustrated and with maps, pp. viii,674. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, & Co. Price, $4.00.) 


It has long been desired, by those who have at heart 
the interests of American literature, that George William 
Curtis should collect from the Easy Chair of Harper’s 
Magazine one or more volumes fairly representative of 
that modern Addisonian style which has so long charmed 
his many readers. Mr. Curtis’s English is graceful, with- 
out being either weak or artificial; its ringing strength 
was lately shown in his fine tribute to Bishop Brooks, 
and may often be noted in his political editorials in 
Harper’s Weekly, which are unsurpassed in American 
journalism as regards their union of purposeful vigor, 





| pages, the two chapters devoted to these last-named ob- 
; 
~- 


ume entitled From the Easy Chair includes those essays 
which Mr, Curtis has chosen, as most representative or 
suitable, from the monthly contributions made by him, 
during more than thirty years, to the older of the two 
periodicals with which his name has been identified, 
This is a long and honorable service, far longer than that 
of Mr. Howells and Mr. Warner on the staff of Harper’s, 
—a remark suggested by the fact that the present vol- 
ume is issued in uniform style with Mr, Howells’s Criti- 
cism and Fiction, and Mr. Warner’s As We Were Saying, 
both of which are reprints from the well-filled pages of 
the magazine. which the author of Their Wedding Jour- 
ney is about to leave. These pages by Mr. Curtis are 
well illustrative of the range of his Easy Chair discussions, 
being personal, political, literary, and social. (64 
inches, cloth, pp. iv, 231. New York: Harper and 


| Brothers, Price, $1.00.) 





It would be well within the lines of truth to say that 
half of the pictures which are said to “illustrate” holi- 
day books, or other volumes, are not in any way service- 
able in the elucidation of the text. When the illustrator 
gets beyond portraits or views of persons and places 
mentioned, he too often introduces pictorial ideas at 
variance with those of the reader, and sometimes posi- 
tively annoying because of their lack of suggestiveness, 
either realistic or imaginative. Book-illustrating at its 
best, however, is a true division of art, and one well 
worthy of the serious attention of designers and their 
public. A good example of a pleasant book really 
illuminated by the hand of a sympathetic artist is Mrs. 
Gaskell’s Oranford, plentifully illustrated by head- and 
tail- pieces and larger designs by Hugh Thomson, As 
he showed by his pictures for The Vicar of Wakefield, 
and Coaching Days and Coaching Ways, Mr. Thomson 
is a reverent and constant imitator of the late Randolph 
Caldecott, without whom, it is safe to say, the later artist 
would not have been what he is. But Caldecott was a 
good master, and it is hardly too much to say that these 
present pictures by Thomson—pictures sometimes funny, 
sometimes pathetic, but always true to a characteristic 
social life and its ¢nvironment—are as good as Caldecott’s 
for Bracebridge Hall. (7454 inches, cloth, pp. xxx, 297, 
New York: Macmillan and Company. Price, $2.00.) 


— 


The verse-work of an industrious lifetime is repre- 
sented in the Rev. Dr. 8. Dryden Phelps’s Songs for All 
Seasons, a Scriptural and Poetical Calender for Holidays, 
Birthdays, and All Days. It differs from other “ birth- 
day-books,” etc., in that all the poems are the original 
work of one man, and are printed éntire, the analogy be- 
ing, to that extent, with Keble’s Christian Year,—which 
it also resembles in including not a few verses that seem 
perfunctory and unmarked by imaginative genius, though 
characterized by sincere endeavor and devout piety. Dr. 
Phelps, however, has a natural ear for rhythm, anda 
facile poetic pen, whereby he is saved, for the most part, 
from conspicuous errors of versification or of verbal ex- 
pression; while the range of topics and treatment will 
commend his volume to those who have esteemed his 
long-continued work as an editor, and as a contributor of 
religious verse to periodicals and hymn-books. (7453 
inches, cloth, pp. xiv, 406. Boston: Silver, Burdett, 
& Co.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Switzerland and the Reformed Church of the Continent 
generally has not been rich in hymn-writers; but Fried- 
rich Oser, pastor of Waldenburg, who died December 16, 
enjoyed a great popularity as a writer both of hymns and 
of secular songs. At least a hundred composers have set 
his verses to music, and one of them rendered this ser- 
vice to three hundred of his songs. His Christmas 
Hymns ( Weihnachtsgesiinge) were especially popular. 





The death of Paul A. Lagarde, the successor of Ewald 
in Gottingen, puts an end to the hope of a critical edition 
of the Septuagint from his editorship. Professor Lagarde 
—his true family name was Bétticher—was a man of 
somewhat eccentric character, and of very pronounced 
opinion on all questions. He spread his activity over 
many fields of learned discussion, from ancient Persian 
philology and Syriac Church history to the revision of 
Luther’s Bible and the current politics of Germany. At 
the rate at which his Septuagint proceeded, he would 
have needed to live far into the next century to see it 
finished, 


After repeated announcements extending over a de- 
cade, the great Dictionary of Hymnology, by the Rev. 





rhetorical finish, and apt allusion. The pretty little vol- 


John Julian, Vicar of Wincobank, has appeared in Lon- 
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don, John Murray being the publisher. 
The book annotates some thirty thousand 
hymns by more than five thousand authors 
or translators, who are treated biographi- 
cally, The assistance of more than a 
thousand correspondents, in all parts of 
the world, has helped to thoroughness, 
while more than ten thousand manuscripts 
have been consulted, besides a library of 
4 printed books in nearly two hundred 
languages and dialects. The volume con- 
























































tons’ weight of type was required in print- 
ing it. The price is two guineas. 













The fame of Robert Browning has not 
yet reached the continental peoples of 
Europe. Even Italy, which he knew and 
loved so well, seems to have taken no 
interest in his work. France, which came 
next in this respect, is equally indifferent: 
and French literary circles were indignant 
and surprised when M. Taine told them 
that the France of to-4zy has no poet fit 
to be named as his equal, Equally dense 
is the indifference of Germany, which now 
knows Tennyson fairly well, but hardly has 
heard of his great and friendly rival. It 
is a Dane, Dr. J6n Stefinsson, who is the 
first to exhibit more than a casual and 
passing interest. In a book on Browning’s 
life and works just pubiished at Copen- 
hagen, he gives numerous translations of 
his poetry, and predicts that he will be an 
important factor in the European culture 
of the future. 































































The recent striking development of the 
public-library system in Massachusetts and 
other states was lately mentioned in this 
column. One interesting phase of the 
same excellent movement is shown in the 
attention paid to libraries for sailors. Thus 
the Portland Seaman’s Bethel has just 
placed on a schooner its four hundred 
and sixty-seventh small collection of 
books; it has donated nearly two dozen 
such libraries every year since it began 
distribution, aggregating, says The Ken- 
nebec Journal, “‘ not far from ten thousand 
volumes of good, wholesome literature. 
These libraries have gone chiefly to our 
fishermen and coasters, manned largely 
by our own men, and have been well read, 
—at the close of the voyage made to do 
duty as circulating libraries ashore, till 
they are used up in good honest service,— 
a source of light and help along the coast.” 


The “ higher criticism ” lost two notable 
representatives during the year 1891 in the 
deaths of Professor Ed. Reuss of Strasburg 
and Professor Abraham Kuenen of Ley- 
den, The latter died December 11, in his 
sixty-fourth year. He was the leading 
anind in working out that “reconstruction” 
of the Old Testament literature which is 
associated popularly with the names of 
Professors Wellhausen and Robertson 
Smith. . His chief work was his Historico- 
, © Critical Investigation (Onderzoek) into the 


ment Books, which appeared in 1861-65, 


Book of Joshua. His Religion of Israel 
to the Fall of the Jewish State (1874- 
1875) and his Prophets and Prophecy in 
Israel (1877) both appeared in English 
versions. The former was an attempt at 
reconstructing the history of the Jewish 
people; but it has certainly not proved a 
success, the critical bent of his mind being 
such as to disqualify him for a proper 
appreciation of the forces of history and 
of their movement. For the same reason 
he lost rather than gained ground as a 
teacher and a preacher. He attracted 
comparatively few students, and he failed 
to retain popularity in the pulpit. His 
“Theologisch Tijdshrist ia said to have had 










































































tains some three million words, and eight |. 


but two hundred and fifty subscribers. 
His countrymen generally had little sym- 
pathy with him. He was, however, a man 
of really noble personal character; and the 
loveliness of his spirit commanded the 
respect and affection of many who differed 
from him radically in the conclusions of 
his critical studies.. He always claimed 
that the Bible was not less, but more, to 
him, because of the view he had obtained 
of its structure. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


For a few weeks only, the statement of cir- 
culation will be omitted. At this season of the 
year, when so many subscriptions expire, it is 
impossible to state accurately, at the time of 
going to press, what number of copies will 
berequired, Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rateis $1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year, An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain ungform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so fur qs it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
theadvertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on anappearanceupon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 








Throat A ffections.—Those who overtax the 
voice in singing or public speaking will find 
“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” exceedingly 
useful, enabling them to endure more than 
ordinary exertion with comparative ease, 
while they render articulation clear. For 
throat diseases and coughs they are a simple 
yet effective remedy. Containing nothing 
injurious, they may be used as often as re- 
quired, and will not disorder the stomach 
like cough syrups and balsams, For forty 
years they have been recommended by physi- 
cians, and widely used, being known all over 
the world as one of the few staple cough 
remedies. — Sold only in boxes. 


"SPECIAL, _ NOTICES. 
Van Houten’ « Cocoa. Send : foracan. See adits. 





“it Qenery ves lace in overs Christian 


family.”’—Dr. M cUs DOD 
It reno the story in sim- 
ple language, scarcely 


S U S varying the words of the 


The Carpenter Gospel, but filling in with 


local color and descri 
of Nazareth. tions of details of life 


Palestine in the time of 
Christ. 


“T think the idea of this 
book—the aim and inten- 
tion—excelient, and the 
execution beautiful.” 
12mo, 498 pages. Professor A. B. BRUCE. 


*,* Regular tei $1.50, Supplied to clergymen and 
teachers at $1.20, net, 12 cents extra for postage, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 





By A LAYMAN. 














WRITE Us If you are 


going to 


BUILD. 


Sample designs of 








' Origin and Collection of, the Old Testa- | 


and of which Bishop Colenso translated so | 
much as related to the Pentateuch and the | 


MODEL HOMES 


sent on application. 

Our New Book— 

§ “ Cottage Souvenir” No.2 
with over 200 illustrations, 
> is for all 

ats A G EM who want 

anal to build. Price $2.00. 

&@ Send for prospectus and sample pages—/ree, 

_ eee. F. Barber & Co. »Asttindn, ts, Knoxville,Tean, 


INFANT-CLASS WORK. 

THe KINDERGARTEN MAGAZINE gives 
regular typical Primary Sunday-school Les- 
sons according to the teachings of Froebel. 
It is devoted exclusively to Child Culture, 
giving special every-day helps for mothers 
with young children. One year, $1.50. Three 
months’ trial, 30 cents. KINDERGARTEN Pus. 
Co., 277 Madison Street, C hicago. 


YT ‘ou wish to > advertise anythin anywhere at an: any 
time write to GEO. LL & CO., No. 10 
Spruce St., New York 






VERY one in need « of information on the abject 
of advertising will t well to obtain a cop 
“ Book for Advertisers,” ous poses, D rice one rs ead 

Mailed, postage paid, on receipt of price. Contains a 
careful compilation from the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory of all the best papers and class rnals; gives 
the circulation rating of every one. ona eee deal of 
information about rates and other mat 





to the business of advertisi Address WELL’ 
ADVERTISING BUREAU i0 Spruce St... ¥. es 








HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


FOR FEBRUARY. 
Especially Strong in American Subjects. 








( 
( 
ae 
ULIAN RALPH contributes a novel and brilliant article, entitled CH/CAGO— { 
THE MAIN EXHIBIT, showing that city as it will appear to visitors to the ; 
Columbian Exposition. { 
PoULTNEY BIGELOw contributes the first of his Danube articles, FROM THE 
BLACK FOREST TO THE BLACK SEA, illustrated by F. D. MILLET and ALFRED 
PARSONS. ‘ ( 
The Frontispiece engraving of the Number is from a drawing by W. T. 
SMEDLEY, illustrating a Poem by JOHN HAy, entitled WIGHT IW VENICE. ( 
Another interesting American article is Gzorck W. SHeLpon’s OLD SHIP- 
PING MERCHANTS OF NEW YORK, illustrated by ©. D. Gipson and F. H. 
SCHELL. , 
A prominent literary feature of the Number is AMELIE Rives’s new play, 
ATHELWOLD, illustrated by Miss MARY Gow. ( 

It is just two centuries since the Great Witchcraft Delusion in New England, 
and this fact will enhance the interest of readers in Miss WILKINs’s short story, 
entitled THE LITTLE MAID AT THE DOOR, illustrated by HowarD PYLE. ‘ 

WILLIAM ARCHER contributes a paper on THE ROYAL DANISH THEATRE, 
illustrated by HANS TEGNER, 

The third of Wirtt1AM McLennan’s CANADIAN HABITANT SKETCHES, en- | 
titled MARIE, illustrated by C. S. REINHART, will strengthen the impression ; 
already made by this author's writings; which, in this field, are as novel and 
original as the Creole sketches of Mr. CABLE. 

JuLIAN RALPH also contributes another of his remarkable papers on the North- 
west, telling, under the title of «A SKIN FOR A SKIN,’’ the romantic story of 
the Hudson Bay Fur-Trading Company. The article contains material never be- 
fore published, and is supplemented by Mr. REMINGTON’s graphic pictures. 


Horatio Brivce, U.S.N., the classmate and intimate friend of the greatest 
of American romance writers, contributes the second paper of his PERSONAL 
REMINISCENCES OF NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, giving new glimpses of his 
early literary life down to the time of President Pierce's election. 

An entertaining character sketch, entitled FIN DE SIECLE, is contributed by 
Rosert C. V. MEYERS. 

The Editorial Departments are conducted, as usual: Ldétor’s Easy Chair, 
by Grorce WILLIAM Curtis ; Z£ditor’s Study, by WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLs ; 
Editor's Drawer, by CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $4 00 A YEAR. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York. 
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i THE DIVINE ORDER | 
HUMAN SOCIETY. 


By Professor ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON, S. T. D., 
: WNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
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Professor bie pm is widely known as a thoughtful and vigorous 
writer on social and economic problems. His lectures of last winter on 
Christian Sociology, delivered by appointment of the Faculty of Princeton 
Theological Seminary, are now published in book form. At once a keen 
scholar and practical man of affairs, his discussions of the burning questions 
of to-day are brimful of suggestive truths. Are you striving for a higher 
order of thinking and living in the Family, the Nation, the School, and the 
Church? You will be encouraged and helped by this book. 





He goes down below partisanship of any kind, These lectures are more than remarkable; they 

| below narrowness and bigotry, below sel shness | are inspiring, because they show how steadily the 

| and materialism, and deals with everything from | minds and hearts of Christian men are turning to 
the point of view found in the essential capabilities | the necessity of a higher conception of the Church 

| and needs of humanity. There is a judicial fair- as a world-wide kingdom of God than has been | 

| mess and grasp which is very delightful. The book | 
is ey Var meg and wholesome.—xb- 

tic Opinion (Washington, D. C.). 





either realized or —— by the great body 
of Christian people.—T7Zhe Churchman (New 
York). 
This book of 274 pages, tastefully bound in cloth, gilt top, uncut edges, 
| will be mailed to any address on receipt of one dollar ; ot it may be had of 
booksellers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, PuBLISHER, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The International Lessons. 
(Pocket Edition.) 


Every teacher should have the pocket edition of the International Sunday-school lessons, 
with both the Common and the Revised Version given in full on opposite pages. A little book 
(244 inches) containing all the lessons of the year, and 52 blank pages for notes. It is printed 
on thin, tough paper, and neatly bound in cloth, with side stamp in color’and gold. Just the 
thing for those who wish to look over the lesson at odd minutes. Choice enough for a gift to 
teachers or scholars at Christmas. Single copy, by mail, twenty-five cents; five or more, twenty 
cents each. Bound in fine leather, fifty cents; five or more, forty cents each. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Preiismer, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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EDUCATIONAL. 





EW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC Faanaea ty 98 rou 
pean radar ave 
rates. A Safe an omfortable 27% for 
Heid edeted to prospective punts whore needy an 
talented and who ean furnish ea isfactory references. 


For {ul information adarest, Franky W. ‘Hale, 


D ’t Go To ScHoor to learn 
on BOOK-HKEEPING, when you 
’ can learn it a home, within, 100 
hours’ study, withou e aid of a er 
from Geetwin’s Improved Book- 
and Business Manual (guar- 
anteed). rice, $3.00. 2,823 testimonials 
received. “ Worth ,’ saysone. Send for 
Deseriptive Pamphlet. (Save this card.) 
WIN, B 














J... »D 198, 1215 Broad- 
way, New York. 


“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


CURED FOUR YEARS AGO. 
Mr. David Shaw, Paterson, N. J., writes: “* My cure 
1s perfect and permanent, and I believe Mr. Johnston 
able to cure the very worst cases of stuttering and 
Can sotee aise, $0. John D. Wattles, 

ublisher of The Sun 001 Times, a 
Pisend for 54-page pamphlet to E. 8. JOHNSTON'S 

Institute, Spring Garden 8t., Phila., Pa. 


STAMMERINC. 


Send for **S: hb Defects, Their Causes and Cor- 
rection.” Refer to Philip 8. Maxon, D.D., Boston, 
Mass. KE. J. E. THoRPE, Newton Centre, Mass. 


YOU STAMMER? yii° 50 
DO York School 
of Oratory, and for cure of stammering and vocal 
impediments. Correspondence invited. Princ'pal 
George R. Phillips, 114 W, 14th 8t., New York City. 


OSTON STAMMERING INSTITUTE and 
TRAINING-SCHOOL. Alwaysopen. Rich 
and poor welcome. 41 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


HOLY LAND TOUR, $475. 


A select party sails Feb. 6 and March 9. Monthly 
excursion to Italy $390. Bestticketing facilities, Send 
Programs now ready for 1892 
































for * Tourist Gazette.”’ 
excursions to parene, 
H. GAZE & SONS, 940 Broadway, N. Y. (Est. 1844.) 





For Your Singing Class. 
LEASON & LAFFERTY’S 
GRADED COLLECTION. 


A Wide Awake, Progressive Text Book 
WITH A FINE COLLECTION OF 
SONGS FOR PRACTICE AND RECREATION. 
176 pages, $6.00 per dozen. 
Sent on approbation on receipt of 60 cents. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
76 E. Ninth St., New York. 81 Randolph St., Chicago. 


Now Ready.—THE 


ORGAN SCORE 


ANTHEM BOOK. 


By J..R. Sweney and W. J. Kirkpatrick. 
Price, $5 per dozen; 60c. each, by mail. 


JOHN J. HOOD, *°*4A;s% greet 


Suwon es ‘we Phila., Pa. < 
Primary Exercises for Sunday-Schools. 
Indorsed by Brooklyn Sunday-school Union, 


rice, 10 cents per copy. 
_WARD & DRUMMOND, New York City. 


Ga JEWELS, No. 2. 


day-schools, 192 pages. Sample copy, 25 cents ; 
boards. Gives perfect satisfaction. THE 
W. W. WuITNeEy Co., Publishers, Toledo, Ohio. 


~ CHOIR LEADERS. 


Send 10 cents for 4 sample copy of the Musica. 
VISITOR. containing anthems. 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


(New.) 
ForSun- 














Hints on 
Child -Training. 


A series of thirty articles on the 
nature and scope and methods of the 
wise training of children. By the Rev. 
H. Clay Trumbull, D.D, 

This work is the ripest result of the 
lifetime study and experience of a 
| Christian educator, in the sphere of the 
home training of children, as distinct 
from their teaching in the week-day | 
| school or the Sunday-school. Every 
mips 9 in its pages has been tested 

y the principles of Christian philoso- 
| phy, and by actual experiment in more 
than one generation of little ones. 













“One can scarcely read a of the book 

without comming upon some thought or oug- 

m that will be helpful in properly deal- 

| with the boy or the girl that we know. If 

| this book were studied by every parent who 

now has a flock of little ones around him, we 

do not at all doubt that the effect would be very 

reeptible on the whole American people in 

| ite coming generation.”—The Lutheran (Phila- 
| delphia). 


A book of over 300 pages, size 74 X 54 
inches, cloth, gilt top. Price, $1.00. For 
sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, 
by the publisher. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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on both sides of the ocean. 


argument, brilliant in wit, full o 
Journal and Messenger (Cincinnati). 


caly of decided opinions, but of ver 
Scrip’ 
text, and authorship, and yet holding 


his learnin 


in human irs, an 


brought against it. 


regarding it. 
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Mr. Gladstone's series of articles. on ‘“The Impregnable Rock of Holy 
Scripture,’ written for The Sunday School Times, is issued in book form by 
a special arrangement with their eminent author, 
Bible, by the greatest of living statesmen, have commanded public attention 


’ 
“The book is marked by the peculiar beauties belonging to the gifted author. It is rich in 
varied illustrations, wide and philosophic in thought,”— 


“Onscriptural subjects his very name carries weight; and, fasenately, he is a man not 
, solid convictions. ‘This * Impregna y 

ture’ is written upon the basis o ‘Franc 
rmly 
“We believe it to be one of the most timely, and, in certain respects, most valuable, con- 
tributions that have lately been made to the discussion relative to the divine inspiration and 
authority of the Scriptures, It is not because Mr. Gladstone is the most learned man, although 
is very great, but because of his broad intelligence, his vast and varied ex 
F his judicial qualities of mind, in connection with such loftinessof personal 
character that his words have weight, and are 
earnest inquirers.”’"— The Advance (Chicago). 


This book shows how the Bible appears to a statesman and man of 
affairs, after he has carefully weighed -the evidence which the critics have 
Perhaps Mr. Gladstone's powers were never used to 
better purpose than in the writing of this book. Those who have been 
accustomed to look to the theologians for the defense of the Bible are 
anxious to learn what are the convictions of such a representative layman 


A book of 358 pages, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt top, with portrait and facsimile 
letter of commendation from Mr. Gladstone to his American readers. Price, $1.00. Forsale by 
booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. Agents wanted for this and for other books. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, PUBLISHER, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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These articles on the 


e Rock of Holy 
ng to the objector all he can possibly ask as to age, 
the essentials of belief.” — The Sun (Baltimore). 


riences 
fitted to be so helpful to all candid and really 
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in the World's Forces. By H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Friendship is a theme of the ages, 


is attractive. 


ship. 
the realnts of royalty, heroism, religious progres 


“A remarkable book which ought to take a superior place 
American literature. The readers of The Sunday School Tim 


editorials and editorial paragraphs. The same qualities are e 


hibited on every page of this volume. . 
enriched with incidents from human life in all ages and many 
the best words of the literature of many nations, is exceeding 
captivating and profitable.”—-Christian Intelligencer (New York) 


already been called for. 


This work ot 413 pages, richly bound in cloth and enclosed in a box, 
: well suited for a gift-book. Price, $3.00. 
6 ~~ . postpaid, by the publisher, 


¢ JOHN D. WATTLES, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


» PEANOSw°GRGANS | 
AT ONCE AND= 
MAIL IT TO US. We will send you 


the FINEST PIANO and ORCAN 
CATALOGUES in the world, and show 


you how to SAVE $50 to $100. 
at asteslshingty low prices,” Factory “capacity ONE. THOUGARD 
ORGANS PIANOS ber month, Solicited 


& CO... Carini Washes | 











Send your address and number of Scholars 
in your class, and a copy for each will be 
sent you FREE of the only Sunday School 
Paper printed entirety in coLors. Lessons 


Wendell Phillips, Horace Greeley 


Lincoln, Garrt 
Howe, Dodge, etc. 


12 neat vols. Cloth. 


ALTER GRAHAHN, 
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for 1992 by Farrm Latrwer. Lessons illus- 
tra! IN CoLors by special artista. Address; 


LITTLG FOLKS PAPER Acoany, N.Y. 





A book on the Nature and History of Friendship, and its Place 





Statesman, 
vating in pne end sentiment, ano pe on eine 
Goth Address, Fulton Publishing Go, Lanoacter Fa. 
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Its treat- 
ment in this book is as fresh and thorough as it 
The claim is boldly made that 
friendship has been a more potent factor in the 
world’s forces than any other sentiment or pas- 
sion, not excepting ambition, avarice, or love; and 
the proofs of this thesis are presented in detail. 
Part I. treats of the Nature and Scope of Friend- 
Part II. gives examples of Friendship in 
History, including all the great epoch-makers in 


S, 


struggle for civil liberty, philosophy, and poetry. 


in 
es 


know how comprehensive, vigorous, lucid, original, practical, and 
engaging, is the treatment of varied themes by Dr. Trumbull in its 


x- 


. . The glowing argument, 


of 
ly 


A second edition of this popular book has 


is 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, 


A Pointer for Teachers. | N°o27eefersansg7 shoo! Libraries. 


son, 


Send for cir- 
colar. Fank and Wagnualis Co., Astor Pi., N.Y. 


An 
ele- 


$10.00 REWARD 


For any agent who will work 6 days with our 
new book, “ Heart’s Delight,” and not clear 
$25.00. It’s a volume of the latest vocal 
and instrumental music. Nearly 500 pages; 
size, 10X12 inches; 32 lithograph pictures, 
Price, only $3.00. Same music in sheet form 
would cost at wholesale at least $30.00. Outfit 
free, on receipt of 30 cents to pay tage. 
Quick reply will make money for you. Address, 


H. J. SMITH & cO., Philadelphia, Pa, 


Chicago, Ill. 


Normandie © 
: Plushes 


Direct from the Mills, 
For HAT and DRESS 


r TRIMMINGS, 
SPECIAL MERIT fo Paint- 
broide d all kind ‘a 
Work. Bend 100. for 80 good size 
sampplee(ne two omens: o— shade) 
an price rem. nt pac 

first order 





-) 












Price of samples deducted from first amoun 
to ayes Ant Wanted, Pleasant and profitable w 
CONTREXEVILLE MFG.CO.290 Grant Ave. Manville,R.1. 





Active workers everywhere for ‘SHEPP’S PHOTOGRAPHS 


H Ss of the WORLD " ; produced at an out 
lay of $100,000; tremendous success ; 

r. J. M. Marshall, Dexter, Ind., cleared §604 in 4 days Rev. 
Henry lainf id, 


it: PHOTOGRAPHS ox. 
ai took oo on OF THE WORLD. 


Mammoth illustrated circulars and terms free. on © 
Freight paid. Outfit only $1.00. Address, Globe Bible Publishin 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa., or 368 Dearborn Street, Chicago, I 


CANADA W 

UNLEACHED HARD ooD ASHES 
Screened and in store, for direct shipment on short 
notice, in carload lots or barrels, Our thirty years’ ex~ 
postente in selecting and importing Wood Ashes ena- 
oles us to fully guarantee the a and purity of 
all our Ashes. Price,sample, pamphiet,and other ip- 
formation,sent on appa on. Agents wanted inevery 
town. MUNROE, JUDSON, & STROUP. 

Mention this paper. Oswego, N. Y. 


Ladies 
EMPLOYMENT 0.2000 
tlemen wanted to sell the ‘* New 
Modet Halt ler.** 
Sample easily carried in the hand. 
Work easy, pleasant and lucrative. 
except. commission. Machineun- 

















exc 
ard 


ed. Pricelower than any stand- 


riter. Address, WN. Type- 


r Co., Boston, Mi 





‘ass. 
We will 
liberalsniury 
te agents who 


SELL MUSIC etz2 


scribers for Woodward's Musical Monthly. Send four 
cents,and receive samplecopy with flve complete pieces 
of lateat vocal and instrumental music. Address, 
Department 8. WOODWARD’S MUSICAL, 
NTMLY, 842 broadway, New York. 


NOVELTIES acents 


Convertible Wire Baskets, Handy Button, Self- 
threading Needle & many others. Catalog sent free 
D. CassGREEM Mra, Co,,134Van Buren St., Chicago. 


AGEN TS “‘SacredWictures” is a grand 
success! Large quarto, 9x 10 in., 384 
ages, $79 elegant pictures. Prices, $1.75 to $2.75. 
casiesf seller on earth. Exclusive territory, liberal 
terms, freight paid; illustrated circular free, 
Heystone Pub. Co., 236 8. 8th St., Phila., Pa, 








Profitable Employment to Teachers, 
students, and other energetic persons. Get our terms 
on religious books and Bibles before engaging else- 
where, John C. Winston&Co.,Phila.,Pa. ‘orUbicago.111. 


AG WANTED to sell BOOKS. 


our HOLIDAY 

Splendid terms to workers. Send for |llustra- 
ted circulars to American Publishing Co., 
Hartford. Conn,, Boston. St. Louis. or Cincinnatl. 


PAYING THING for A is our PHOTO. 

GRAPH FAMILY RD PICTURE. 

We give you liberal terms. Address Dept. 8. 
©.P. CORY 4 00., 514 58 Jefferson St., Chicagce 


- BUSHNELL’S 


Perfect Letter Copying Books 
Are known and used all around the world. No Press 
Required. Useany good copying-ink. Note size, $1.00. 
Letter size. $1.20. Sent by mall on receipt of price. 
Alvah Bashnell, 47 S. 4th St., Phila., Pa. 


Thelargest circulation of any 

7 0 000 reriodical in the world. “The 

’ Phila. Ladies’ Home Jour- 
and H 


ousek a i jes 
GUNTID PUBLISHING Con Philadelphia Par” 
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_ PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is itor new week!y 


ome, following rates, for either = or new subscrib- 
These rates include 





one COPY, one year, $1.50 
Onecopy, five years, full payment ‘in advance,. 5.00 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or #4.00 for tive years, full payment 


SCHOOL CLUBS. 


Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will be supplied with as many copies as may be de 
ease, * the foliowing yearly club rates: 

ny number of copies (more than one) mailed 
toindivitual addresses, $1.00 each. 

For five or more copies in a package to one address, 
oe each. A package thus sent is addressed to 

= only, aud no names can be written or 
7 on the separate papers. 

© papers for aciub may be ordered sent py 

to ind al addresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 

possess to one address, at 50 cents each, when so de- 


‘The papers fora club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers ofa 
coe oe et their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, 
the papers will be sent accordingly. ‘This applies to 

ymackage clubs, at the fifty-cent rate, to the extent that 
arge clubs may be divided into packages of five or 
more, if desired. 


FREE COPIES. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for inaclub of either 
character. The free copies for package clubs cannot 
~—_ be sent sepurately, but will be included in the 


Peri afiions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to 
be the proportionate share of the yearly club rate. 

Schools that are open during only a portion of the 

ear, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 

me as the papers may be -equired. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
& year, may have the addréss changed at any time 
without charge. Members of package clubs do not 
have this privilege, but any such may have his paper 
changed from the package to an individual address. 
by paving fifty cents, the difference in the price of the 
two classes of subscriptions, or may order an extra 
copy a of the paper sent to @ vacation address, at the 

of three cen(s a week for a short term, or twenty- 
five cents for three mouths. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish !t sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

If a club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
goes pereon will oblige the publisher by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the oue 
formed last year by 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The pa- 
pers for a club will invariably be discontinued at the 
expiration of the subscription, Renewals should 
therefore be made early. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to en- 
able al thet hers of a school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sunday School Times will he sent to any of the 

countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 

the following rates, which include 
ie COpy, one year, 

‘Two or more conten, one year, 

To reand missi ries, 

for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 
fo poems the above rates for two or more copies, the 
ust be ordered at one time, and they will"be 
sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
age to one address, whichever may be preferred 

y the subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P, O. Box 1550. 


HAVEASIONLKEALu 
WATTS 








tage: 
shillings. 
6shillings each. 















Positively cures Chapped Skin 
Lips, and al) roughness caused by 

ng impure Soaps, Cold Wind or 
Bunbarn. j J | ry, Mrs. Pot- 
ter, Ellen fasion Harland 
use and Ae oN it. On sale at all 
druggists or by mail, ots. lv N. Broap St., PHILA, 


3 


DIXON’ S a, inp PENCILS 


Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. 
pcarcaicnes? does not keep them. mention The. 
Tymes, and send 1 Ge. in stamps to Joseph Dixeos Crucible Com 
any, » Jersey City, N. J. a | ee ane em 


ro, LUBURG S FACTORIES 


i Adj 
rr age 9, Hiexclon, . Retr atone 
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The correct writing-papers for 
society, foreign, and every-day 
correspondence, are 
BOSTON LINEN 

BOSTON BON 

and BUNKER HILL. 
Superior in quality, reasonable in 
price. If your dealer does not keep 
them, send us your address, and 
we will forward you our complete 
“oan Sree. 

VEL WARD Co., 

“= Franklin Street, Boston. 
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The casting out of the devil 
of disease was once a sign 
of authority. 

Now we take a little more 
time about it and cast out 
devils by thousands—we do 
it by knowledge. 

Is not a man who is taken 
possession of by the germ of 
consumption possessed of a 
devil ? 

A little book on caREFUL 
LIVING and Scott’s Emulsion 
of cod-liver oil will tell you 
how to exorcise him if it can 
be done, 

Free. 


Scorr & Bowng, Chemists, 132 South sth eens 
“~~ York. 
our druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do. $1, 
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_ Mitt EMULSION Ch, 


Its strengthening effects are almost immedia: 
it wi feet not if meu p to assert > ged ootni< Sinestensity after being swal- 
mu sions 


THE BEST EMULSION IN THE 


Ask your Druggist for it, AND TAKE NO OTHER. 


OUR VALUABLE 
—TREATISE — 


How To HAVE 
Goop TEETH. 


= MAILED ces = 
ADDRES 


“WHoYT&Co. LOWELLMASS. 


My lady is the fairest, the daintiest, the rarest, 

Her smile is like the sunshine, and bids the world 
rejoice. 

Her breath perfumes the flowers, end the wild- 
birds in their bowers, 

Entranced, in silence listen to the music of her voice. 

The reason she has told me, and | have no cause 
to doubt it, 

She always uses Rubifoam, and wouldn't be with- 
out it. 




















COMPOUND SYRUF P OF HYPO PH OSPHITES 
Relieves Consumption, Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, Scrofula, and all Wast- 
nt and palatable to take as honey. Does not produce Nausea, 
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STEREOPTICONS, 
MAGIC LANTERNS. 
GAS MAKING APPARATUS. 
&, 000 Lantern Bid Slides in Stock. 
Lantern Slides to order. 
MCINTOSH 
Battery & Optical Co., 
CHICAGO, ILL, 
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CHURCH LAMPS AND CHANDELIERS, 
WITH OUR CELEBRATED BURNERS. 
Satisfaction guaranteed, or no sale. 
Estimate given of cost, and descriptive 
catalogue wea ona _. 
ad ev . WEIDENER 
Np. 38 South 2d 8.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BANNER, £1 FOR SUNDAY- ‘SCHOOLS. 


qae. “Send for | illus. — 
| GP AMA & CO., 183 N. 34 St. PRila., Pa. 


FLAGS AND BANNERS 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS AND ALL OTHER USES. 
SISCO BROS., Raltimere. 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 
a red by si riginal paten 
PA \N E LE E Ds The best ier charges. eine ~~} 
METAL sw aeunor eco. 
CEILINGS Pitsebarg. Pa. 








WORTH REPEATING. 


FRIEND SORROW. 


* [By Adelaide A. Procter.) 


Do not cheat thy heart and tell her, 
“ Grief will pass away 

Hope for fairer times in future 
And forget to-day.” — 

Tell her, if you will, that sorrow 
Need not come in vain ; 

Tell her that the lesson ‘taught her 
Far outweighs the pain. 





Cheat her not with the old comfort, 
“Soon she will forget,’’— 

Better truth, alas! but matter 
Rather for regret ; 

Bid her not “Seek other pleasures, 
Turn to other things ;’ 

Rather nurse her caged sorrow 
Till the captive sings. 


Rather bid her go forth bravely, 
And the stranger greet ; 

Not as foe, with spear and buckler, 
But as dear friends meet : 

Bid her with a strong clasp hold her, 
By her dusky wings, 

Listening for the murmured blessing 
Sorrow always brings. 





THE RUDENESS OF PARENTS. 


[From “ Bits of Talk About Home Matters,” by 
Helen Hunt Jackson. } 

Children suffer more pain from the 
rudeness with which they are treated than 
from being forced to do needless things 
which they dislike. Indeed, a positively 
and graciously courteous manner toward 
children is a thing so rarely seen in 
average daily life, the rudenesses which 
they receive are so innumerable, that it 
is hard to tell where to begin in setting 
forth the evil. Children themselves often 
bring their sharp and unexpected logic to 
bear on some incident illustrating the dif- 
ference in this matter of behavior between 
what is required from them and what is 
shown to them: as did a little boy I knew, 
whose father said crossly to him one morn- 
ing, as he came into the breakfast-room, 
“ Will you ever learn to shut that door 
after you?” and a few seconds later, as 
the child was rather sulkily sitting down 
in his chair, “And do you mean to bia 
anybody ‘ good- morning,’ or not?” “T 
don’t think you gave me a very nice 
‘good-morning,’ anyhow,” replied satirical 
justice, aged seven. Then, of course, he 
was reproved for speaking disrespectfully ; 
and so, in the space of three minutes, the 
beautiful opening of the new day, for both 
parents and children, was jarred and 
robbed of its fresh harmony by the father’s 
thoughtless rudeness, 

Was the breakfast-room door much 
more likely to be shut the next morning ? 
No. The lesson was pushed aside by the 
pain, the motive to resolve was dulled by 
theantagonism. If that father had called 
his son, and, putting his arm round him 
(oh! the blessed and magic virtue of put- 
ting your arm round a child’s neck), had 
said, “‘Good-morning, my littleman,” and 
then, in a confidential whisper in his ear, 
“ What shall we do to make this forgetful 
little boy remember not to leave that 
door open, through which the cold wind 
blows in on all of us?”—can any words 
measure the difference between the first 
treatment and the second, between the 
success of the one and the failure of the 
other? 

Scores of times in a day a child is told, in 
a short, authoritative way, to do or not to 
do certain little things, which we ask at the 
hands of older people as favors, graciously, 
and with deference to their choice. “ Would 
you beso very kind as to close that win- 
dow?” “May I trouble you for that 
cricket?” “If you would be as comfort- 
able in this chair as in that, I would like 
to change places with you;” “Oh! ex- 
cuse me, but your head is between me and 
the light,—could you see as well if you 
mete 0s little?” “ Would it hinder you 
too long to stop at the store forme? I 
would be very much obliged to you if you 
would ; ” “Pray, do not let me crowd 
you,” etc. In most people’s speech to 
children we find, i. gs synonyms for these 
polite phrases: “Shut that window down, 
this minute;” “‘ Bring me that cricket ; 
“T want that chair; get up. You can sit 
in this;” “Don’t you see that you are 
right in my light? Move along;” “I 
want you fo leave off playing, and go right 
down to the store for me;” “ Don’t crowd 
so. Can’t you see that there is not room 
enough for two people here?” and so on. 
As I write, I feel an instinctive conscions- 





ness that these sentences will come like 
home-thrusts to some surprised people. 
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I hopeso. That is what I want. I am 
sure that in more than half the cases 
where family life is marred in peace, and 
almost stripped of beauty, by just these 
little rudenesses, the parents are utterly 
unconscious of them, The truth is, it has 
become like an established custom, this 
different and less courteous way of speak- 
ing to children on small occasions and 
minor matters. People who are generally 
civil and of fair kindliness do it hubitu- 
ally, not only to their own children, but 
to all children. We see it in the cars, in 
the stages, in stores, in Sunday-schools,— 
oviereiee, 

On the other hand, let a child ask for 
anything without saying “please,” receive 
anything without saying “thank you,” sit 
still in the most comfortable seat without 
offering to give it up, or press its own 
preference for a particular book, chair, or 
apple, to the inconveniencing of an elder, 
and what an outcry we have: “Such 
rudeness!” “Such an ill-mannered child!” 
“His parents must have neglected him 
strangely.” Not at all; they hafe been 
steadily telling him a great many times 
every day not to do these precise things 
which you dislike. But they themselves 
have been all the while doing those wer 
things to him; and there is no prover 
which strikes a truer balance between 
two things than the oid one which weighs 
example over against precept. 

However, that it is bad policy to be 
rude to children, is the least of the things 
to be said against it. Over this they will 
triumph, sooner or later, The average 
healthy child has a native bias toward 
gracious good behavior and kindly affec- 
tions. He will win and be won in the 
long run, and, the chances are, have better 
manners than his father. But the pain 
that we give these blessed little ones when 
we wound their tenderness,—for that there 
is no atoning. Over that they can never 
triumph, either now or hereafter.... + 

I know a little girl, ten years old, of ner- 
vaus temperament, whose whole physical 
condition is disordered, and seriously, by 
her mother’s habitual atmosphere of rude 
fault-finding. She is a sickly, fretful, un- 
happy, almost unbearable, child. If she 
lives to grow up, she will be a sickly, fret- 
ful, unhappy, unlovely woman. But her 
mother is just as mach responsible for the 
whole as if she had deranged her system 
by feeding heron poisonous drugs. Yet 
slie is a most conscientious, devoted, and 
anxious mother, and, in spite of this man- 
ner, a loving one. She does not know 
that there is any better way than hers. 
She does not see that her child is mortified 
and harmed when she says to her, in the 
presence of strangers, ‘‘ How do you sup- 
pose you look with your mouth dpen like 
that?” “Do you want me to show you 
how you are sitting?” and then a gro- 
tesque imitation of her stooping shoul- 
ders. “Will you sitstill for one minute?” 
“ Do take your hands off my dress.” ‘ Was 
there ever such an awkward child?” 
When the child replies fretfully and dis- 
agreeably, she does not see that it is only 
an exact reflection of her own yoice and 
mariners.... 

Probably most parents, even very kindly 
ones, would be a little startled at the 
assertion that a child ought never to be 
reproved in the presence of others. This 
is so constant an occurrence that nobody 
thinks of noticing it; nobody thinks of 
considering whether it be right and best, 
or not. But it is a great rudeness to a 
child. I am entirely sure that it ought 
never to be done. Mortification is a con- 
dition as unwholesome as it is uncomfort- 
able. When the wound is inflicted by 
the hand of a parent, itis all the more 
certain to rankle and do harm. Let a 
child see that his mother is so anxious 
that he should have the approbation and 
good-will of her friends that she will not 
call their attention to his faults; and 
that, while she never, under any circum- 
stances, allows herself to forget to tell 
him afterward, alone, if he has behaved 
improperly, she will spare him the addi- 
tional hi. and mortification of public 
reproof; and, while that child will lay 
these secret reproofs to heart, he will still 
be happy. 

I know a mother who had the insight 
to see this, and the patience to make it a 
rule; for it takes far more patience, far 
more time, than the common method. . . 

Once I saw [her] little boy behave 
80 boisterously and rudely at the dinner- 
table, in the presence of guests, that I 
said to myself, “ Surely, this time she will 
have to break her rule, and reprove him 
publicly.” I saw several telegraphic sig- 
nals of rebuke, entreaty, and warning 





}excuse me?” 







flash from her gentle eyes to his; but 
nothing did any good. Nature was too 
much tor him ; he could not at that min- 
ifte force himself to be quiet. Presently 
she said, in a perfectiy easy and natural 
tone, ““O Charley, come here a minute! 
I want to tell you something.” Noone 
at the table supposed that it had anything 
to do with his bad behavior. She did not 
intend that they should. As she whis- 
pered to him, I alone saw his cheek flush, 
and that he looked quickly and implor- 
ingly into her face; I alone saw that tears 
were almost in her eyes. But she shook 
her head, and he went back to his seat 
with a manful but very red little face. In 
a few moments he laid down his knife and 
fork, and said, ‘“‘ Mama, will you please to 
“ Certainly, my dear,” said 
she, Nobody but I understood it, or ob- 
served that the little fellow had to run 
very fast to get out of the room without 
crying. Afterward she told me that she 
never sent a child away from the table in 
any other way. “But what would you 
do,” said I, “if he were to refuse to ask to 
be excused?” Then the-tears stood full 
in her eyes. “Do you think he could,” 
she replied, “when he sees. that I am 
only trying to save him from pain?” In 
the evening, Charley sat in my lap, and 
was very sober. At last he whisperef to 
me, “I’}] tell you an awful secret, if you 
won’t tell. Did you think I had done my 
dinner this afternoon when I got excused ? 
Well, I hadn’t. Mama made me, because 
I acted so. That’s the way she always 
does. But I haven’t had to have it done 
to me before for ever so long,—not since I 
was a little fellow” (he was eight now); 
“and I don’t believe I ever shall again till 
’maman.”. Then headded, reflectively : 
“ Mary brought me all the rest of my din- 
ner upstairs; but I wouldn’t touch it, only 
a little bit of the ice-cream. I don’t 
think I deserved any at all; do you?”... 

To this day the old tingling pain burns 
my cheeks as I recall certain rude and 
contemptuous words which were said to 
me when [| was very young, and stamped 
on my memory forever. I was once called 
a “stupid child” in the presence of 
strangers. I had brought the wrong book 
from my father’s study. Nothing could 
be said to me to-day which wouldgive me 
a tenth -part of the hopeless sense of 
degradation which came from those words. 
Another time, on the arrival of an unex- 
pected guest to dinner, I was sent, in a 
great hurry, away from the table, to make 
room, with the remark that “‘ it was not of 
the least consequence about the child; 
she could just as well have her dinner 
afterward.” ‘The child” would have 
been only too happy to help on the hos- 
pitality of the sudden emergency, if the 
thing had been differently put; but the 
sting of having it put in that way I never 
forgot. Yet in both these instances the 
rudeness was so small, in comparison with 
what.we habitually see, that it would be 
too trivial to mention, except for the bear- 
ing of the fact that the pain it gave has 
lasted till now. 

When we consider seriously what ought 
to be the nature of a reproof from a parent 
to a child, and what is its end, the answer 
is simple enough, It should be nothing 
but the superior wisdom and strength, 
explaining to inexperience and feebleness 
wherein they have made a mistake, to the 
end that they may avoid such mistakes in 
future. If personal annoyance, impa- 
tience, antagonism, enter in, the relation 
is marred and the end endangered. Most 
sacred and inalienable of all rights is the 
right of helplessness to protection from 
the strong, of ignorance to counsel from 
the wise. If we give our protection and 
counsel grudgingly, or in a churlish, 
unkind manner, even to the stranger that 
is in our gates, we are no Christians, and 
deserve to be stripped of what little wis- 
dom and strength we have hoarded. But 
there are no words to say what we are or 
what we deserve if we do thus to the little 
children whom we have dared, for our own 
pleasure, to bring into the perils of thislife, 
and whose whole future may be blighted 
by the mistakes of our careless hands. 


Tough glass lamp-chimneys. 
Macbeth’s “pearl top” and 
“pearl glass” are made of tough 
glass. They rarely break 


except from accident. 
Pittsburg. Geno. A. MACBETH & Co, 








INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. — 
tin cane at ic. STEPHEN ¥. WHITMAN & SON 
inventors and only manufacturers, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BACON, CABBAGE, AND TURNIPS: 


Burraco Litwin Water 


Enables a Miserable Dyspeptic to Eat 
Bacon, Cabbage, and Turnips. 








geon of the United States Navy, Scottsburg, Va. : 


“Mr, C, was for years a sufferer from DYSPEPSIA, unable to eat Meat or 
Vegetables, living upon TEA and CRACKERS, BREAD and MILK, and 
OTHER SIMILAR ARTICLES, which were frequently thrown off in an 
undigested state, reducing him to a most distressing condition. The use of 
BUFFALO LITHIA WATER, for‘some eight weeks, enabled him to eat 
with impunity BACON, CABBAGE, and TURNIPS, and resulted in his res- 
toration to robust health.” 





Springs open June 1. Pamphlet to any address. 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, 
Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 





Case of Mr. C., stated by Dr. John C. Coleman, a retired sur- 
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In Good Ground, 
‘Yield Good Crops 
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WE cupply the Seeds, 
YOU gather the Crops. 


IT WILL SOON BE SEED TIME; we 
have GOOD SEEDS, ready for planting,—and we 
know that at harvest you will report that they have 

ielded good crops. This WE GUARANTEE, anless 
hilure should result trom some natural causes beyond 
human control, You can rely absolutely that no failure 
will result from any fault of the seed if you plant ours, for 

’ Writ 

Burpee’s Seeds Grow. ..ui\"tor 
BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL for 1892; itis a very 
complete book of 160 pages, with numerous engravings 
from photographs, and colored plates painted from nature; 
it describes all.the best seeds, including Rare Novel- 
ties of surpassing merit which cannot be had elsewhere, 


LEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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and beyond comparison. That's just what we clain 
for the * Hartman" Wire Mata 
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“HARTMAN FLEXIBLE” 
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HARTMAN MFG. CO., works, Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Branches; 102 Chambers St., New York; 51 and 53 8. 
Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga.; T. D. Ganse, General Western 
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Catalogue and testimonials malled free. 
PLANTS | 
By Mail, postpaid 
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A Model 
Superintendent 








Village Nurseries, Hightstown,N.J. An object-lesson will help a super- 


| intendent more than will a fine-spun 


| theory. The book “A Model Super- 
intendent "’ shows how a good super- 





CIVEN AWAY! 





} ial ‘now MOO Ev intendent actually did his work :—In 
ENTIRELY FREE the study; with the teachers; in the 
wd donate Wl deve oeate : | desk; with the scholars ; among the 
in FLOWERS send for our ATALOGUE | records; at special services, It is a 
the dest novelties and speci ever , 
offered. Witt PAY YOU, w ite now. sketch of the life and work of Henry 
ROBT. & GON, Phil bia, P. Haven, of the International Lesson 





| Committee, by H. Clay Trumbull, 
| Editor of The Sunday School Times. 


LAST @ BEAR like WHOLE 
ROOT Trees; see ‘Fruits and 
eee, eee Pruit Trees’ — Free. 
Garden says: Novel, USEFUL, tothe . Ora 


Farmer: Ably He was indeed a model superintendent, and 


his methods, and gives, besides, the precise 
forms and exercises which he used. dited so 
ably and intelligently, and possessing in itself 





be widely useful.”"— The New York Observer. 


| Mr. Haven, Price, $1.00. For sale by 
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in The Sunday School Times. 


| this book tells how he became such ; it exhibits | 


such valuable characteristics, the volume will | 


Bound in cloth, with fine steel portrait of 


In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con-* 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the adver- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 
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‘You'll “wonder at your auld shoon when you hae gotten 
your new.”” If you'll use 


SAPOLIO 


instead of other means for scouring. 

The old ruts and old methods are not the easiest by far. 
Many people travel them because they have not tried the 
better way. It is a relief from a sort of slavery to break 
away from old fashioned methods and adopt the labor- 
saving and strength-sparing inventions of modern times, 
Get out of old ruts and into new ways by using a cake of 
SAPOLIO in 1 vdur house-cleaninc. No, or 








AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, COMPANY'S BUILDING, 







CASH CAPITAL... 
Reserve for Rein 

all othér claims. ... 1, 994,685.25 
Surplus o all Liabiliti . 455,708.82 


TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1891. 
$2,950,394.07. 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Sec. and Treas. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Attuary. 


DIRECTORS: 


Thos. H. Montgomery, Charles P, Perot, 

Israel Morris, Jos. K, eiingnam, 

Pemberton 8. Hutchinson, Samuel Welsh, 

Alexander Biddle, Charles 8. Whelen, 
Edward F. Beale, Jr. 


The Question of 
Safety 


comes first with prudent 
investors. Next, profit. 
We send, free, a little book 
on ‘Safe Investments,” 
which will be of value to 
you. 


The Provident 
Sie Co. oe 
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FARMS, Wits AND HOMES 


T e 
Pree Catatogue, KR, B. OhAgFIN 200 Tilichimond, Va 


$500,000.00 
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OVER 350.000 acres of Choice Farm Lands. Fail- 
ure of cropsneverknown. Bestail-the-yearclimatein 
the world. Soiladapted to all kindsoffarming. Plenty 
of water. Low prices, and unusually liberal terms 
C. E. Simmons, Land Com. C.& N.W. R’y, Chicago, IIL 
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TEACHING *© TEACHERS 
Dr. Trumbull’s book, “Teaching and 

Teachers,” has already found its way into 

the hands of many thousand Sunday-| 

school workers. It is to-day the popular 

hand-book on Sunday-school teaching. 
“Every teacher in Sunday-school will feel 

his work widened in scope by reading this book. 

Itis by far the best that bas yet appeared, or is 

likely to appear,on this topic, and the thorough- 

ness for which this calls would be an unspeak- 
able blessing to every school in the land.” — 
Christian Union. 

_ A book of 390 pages, bound in cloth, size ie 

x 5'4 inches. Price, $1.00. For sale by book- 
, or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. 

JOHN D. WATTLES, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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What do you use to clean silver? Chemicals? No? What then? 
Silver Polish! Ah, that is simply a compound of the strongest chem- 
icals. Do you know what the result will be? In a very short time 
the beautiful finish of your silver will entirely disappear. 

What should you use? Well, if you care to have your silver retain 
its brightness, clean it simply with hot water and Ivory Soap. Rub with 
a dry chamois and see how your silver will shine! You can use a soft 
brush on the chased and ornamental parts. Just try this once! 


CopyriGuT 1891, BY Tue Procter & Gamsie Co. 








irls a Chance! 
> To_be GOOD NATURED___. 


GOLD DUST 
Washing 
Powder 


MEANS: 


The washing all done 
early in the forenoon. 


No scrubbing; no back- 
aches ; no tattered tempers. 


Monday a quiet, orderly 
and proper day, instead of 
the horror of the whole week. 
4 Pounds for 
25 Cents. 

Sold by 
ALL GROCERS. 


Tora Dust 
-o AF ‘Ness ‘ is The Best. 
N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO 
PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE,, PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE. 
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For Scholars. 

The Scholar’s Magazine. A s2 page monthly publication, containing wholesome home read- 
ing for the scholars; also the International Sunday-school lessons. It embodies a new idea in Sunday- 
school literature, and is meeting with a hearty welcome. Subscription price : Twenty-five cents a year; 
for five or more copies, in a package to one address, one cent each per month, or twelve cents per year. 
Specimen copies free. 

The Scholar’s Lesson Guide. issued quarterly. 16 pages. A brief help to the study of the 
International Sunday-school lessons. In the preparation of this quarterly, the aim has been to present 
a brief and simple plan of lesson study which the scholar would undertake, rather than a complicated 
one which he would let alone. It is prepared by a skilled worker at lesson-helps. It is cheaper, even, 


than Lesson Leaves. Five or more copies, in a package to one address, one cent each per quarter; four 
cents each per year. Specimen copies free. 





JOHN D. WATTLES, PusBLiIsHER, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


GENUINE “OXFORD” | 
TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 








CHRISTMAS WIDE AWAKE, 100 illustra- 


TRE BEST GIFT for YOUNG PEOPLE. 
ed ‘ t number ! 


Malied to any 





t pages. A magnificen 
Sar Send for catalogues. address on receipt of 20 cents and this advertisement. 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, 33 E.17th Gtreet.NewYork.| | DD. LOTHROP CO., Boston. — 
Our catalogue of Sunday- GOLDEN The Pilgrim Golden Text 
ent ree school cards, - Woslom (9. \Y% cent ay = ny A 25 — == 
copies ; 14 cents extra for e, 
» Goodenough & WoglOM C0. | wake Boon. {Pent by mall” Order trom 















DRY GOODS. 


DRESS GOODS. 


GRENADINE SECTION. 


A special feature, during this week, will 
be the sale of 50 pieces Fancy Striped 
India Crepes, pure Silk, at 75 cents per 
yard; regular price, $1.50. 

Also 4,000 yards of Foreign Chiffon, 
Crepes, and Gauzes are offered, in lengths 
of 14 to 10 yards, at nominal prices. 
Crepes in plain and swivel, designed 
and woven especially for our trade. 

A conspicuous weave in 24-inch Crepe, 
in Ivory and Cream, also in the new pho- 
tographic tints, 





James. McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and Ii1th Street, 
New York. 





What to make with 
EUREKA SILK. 


1892 Edition, Largest 
t Boo of 


Latest and Bes 
the kind published. Sent 
on receipt of 8 cents in 
stamps. 

EUREKA SILK CO., 
40 Summer 8St., Boston. 
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by return mail, fall de- 
scriptive circulars of 
and MOODY’s IMPRO 
DRESS CUTTING. 
Revised to date. 
genulng een 
copyrighted by PROF. D.W. DY. Be- 
ware of imitations. Any lady of ordi- 
nary intelligence can easily and quick- 
ly learn to Cutand make any ent, 
ib an: te teeny measure, for 
nd children. Garments 





ron 
O® 





‘ O’NEILLS, — 
6th Avenue, 20th to 2iat Street, New York. 


as Guled ian dealers ia Dry Goods, Millinefy, 
the UnitedsStates. Send forsamplesand prices 


have been growing in favor for the past 10 years. Exatn- 
ine them, and you will be convinced of their merit. 


The new shape in stockings. Save discomfort and 
darning. Illustrated price-list . 
WAUKENHOSE COMPANY, Boston, Mass, 


CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO.’S 


Black Steckings Never Crock or Fade. 
For sale at927 Broadway, New York ; 145 Tremont St., 
Boston ; 109 State St., Chicago. Send for price list, 
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Yale Lectures | 


Sunday- School. ! 


| The Sunday-school: Its Origin, Mission, Meth- | 
ods, and ee By H. Clay Trum- 
BULL, Editor of Thé Sunday School Times. 


FOSSETT TTT TTT eee 


| 
| aintlpgeanlaagnes 
| 


Every pastor, superintendent, and 
| thoughtful Sunday-school teacher will 
| wish to possess this book sooner or 
|later. It deals with the principles 
underlying the Sunday-school as an 
institution, and with its relations to | 
the family, to the pulpit, and to other | 
spheres of church work. 


“These lectures will not only hold their own 
in the brilliant series of Lyman Beecher Lec- | 
tures before the Yale Divinity School, but they | 
stand alone on merits of theirown asthe unique 
presentation of a subject which has not before 
received so worthy a treatment. The volume | 
| is prepared fur convenient use, With a biblio- | 
graphical and topical index.”— The Independent. | 


A book of 415 Size, 845+ | 
inches. Handsomel bound in cloth. | 
Price, $1.50. For sale by booksellers, or | 
mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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122 Nassau Street, New York. Cong’18S.8.& Publishing Society, Boston and Chicago. 
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The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of a not in goo standing be inadvertently inserted a, 
the publisher will refund to. sabansibersanyononev-chatiney-lessinerene -_ 
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